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THE DUPLICITY OF DEMOCRACY 
DEMOCRATIC EQUALITY AND THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY 


ALFRED H. LLOYD 
The University of Michigan 


There is one point in the philosophy of democracy that I ven- 
ture to believe has not had the recognition which it merits and I 
would therefore make it the subject of this paper. 

Of course basal to all democracy has been the idea of equality. 
Since the contract philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, not to go farther back in history and not to mention other 
contributors even of that time or of later times to the philosophy 
of democracy, equality has been, to all intents and purposes, a 
dogma of democracy. Also, as is natural in all dogmatism, there 
has been a strong disposition to forget that terms, as they actually 
come into use, must be relative to certain conditions, applying only 
to a certain context and above all not applying or at least not 
necessarily applying universally and exhaustively to all the facts 
and conditions, to the things actual and the things possible, in 
human life. To take any term in positive use as exhaustive and 
absolute, thus abstracting it from its context, is to be blind to some 
important implication of its use and so *» some important element 
of its actual and living meaning at the time and place of its rise. 

Even equality, then, must be a relative term. To take it gen- 
erally or abstrusely, as so often it has been taken, is to betray its 
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origin in vital human experience and accordingly in just so far to 
render it impracticable and so to cause the democratic movement 
inspired by it, as well as the special end or purpose which that move- 
ment must be supposed to imply, to be seriously misunderstood and 
rets:ded. Indeed, from such abstruseness, whatever violence and 
inet: sility may ensue, there can come only a virtual conservatism 
of h Conservatism and its delays, of course, are often of ad- 
vantage, but the immediate point is that, while startling changes 
may ensue, substantial progress cannot come until the inspiring 
ideas are mindful of their origin and loyal to it. That the demo- 
cratic movement, when it rises, must imply some purpose, must 
itself be a means to some end and not just an end in itself, goes 
almost if not quite without saying, I think; unless, forsooth, 
democracy be quite unique among the really good things of the 
earth, being not good for something but good only for itself, good 
absolutely and intrinsically. The necessary relativity, the only 
contextual meaning, of democratic equality and this purposive or 
mediative and instrumental value of democracy go together. 

Let me illustrate, although now on very broad lines. There can 
be little doubt, I think, that those contract philosophers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in their democratic intent 
were specifically anti-militaristic. Their call for equality, too, met 
the military monarchy of the time, which virtually when not openly 
claimed divine sanction, most squarely; meeting it, in other words, 
in kind by insisting that God himself had created all men free and 
equal. The equality called for, however, was no abstractly gen- 
eral one, but was grounded in just those rights, natural rights so 
called, which militarism most obviously had been interfering with, 
namely, life and liberty of person and the safe possession of property. 
In the minds of both the philosophers of the time and their readers 
the military monarchies with traditions rooted even in the Roman 
Empire gave definite meaning and point and in particular gave 
polemical animus to the terms, however seemingly abstract, which 
were employed; nor, the issue being then so much a matter of 
course, should one expect much attention at the time to definition 
or limitation of the terms. Contexts, that is, the specific historical 
settings that define terms in use, commonly are not seen so clearly 
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at the time of the terms’ rise as afterward. The outcry of revo- 
lution in France, “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,” affords a notable 
example of this. 

But, those philosophies of democracy being thus anti-militaristic 
in their cali for equal rights, what was the specific purpose which 
such democracy was intended to serve? Historically the answer is 
quite easy. Anti-militarism or rather the peculiar democracy 
which, if I may use an algebraic term, would “satisfy” anti- 
militarism, was to be established in order that there might be 
opportunity for the new life, the new kind of life, then setting in 
and already demanding fair recognition. I mean, of course, the 
life of commerce and industry. Leveling men democratically with, 
respect to all military aggressiveness, undoing the traditional mili- 
tary aristocracy, was the way or the instrument, the means, by 
which industrialism was to come to its own. One aristocracy, 
depending, as I would suggest, on might and a mighty God, was to 
be leveled, all men being recognized as henceforth equally mighty 
kings by divine right, and with such leveling and the consequent 
check put upon the militarism was to be replaced by another and 
higher aristocracy, dependent on reason and a rational, a lawful 
and mechanical nature, to the high estate and large opportunity of 
which even God—witness the changes in theological doctrine—as 
well as man was to be raised. So was democracy to be, just what 
in the recent centuries I believe it to have been, the mediator, or 
say the agent of the transition, between a passing and a rising, a 
lower and a higher, aristocracy. 

Nor must the passing of the earlier aristocracy be supposed for 
a moment to be only negative—in the sense of the new wholly 
replacing the old. Probably no one would so misunderstand what 
I have said, but all possibility of misunderstanding must be avoided 
here. Moreover, the positive way in which the old persists in the 
new is interesting in itself. Thus the change is an evolutional, not 
a revolutional, one. Industrialism is not and has not been the mere 
supplanting of militarism, but (a) its control, its being made a 
matter of life to self, as we say of a child learning to read to self and 
as we can directly see in so-called armed neutrality, and then also 
(b) its positive mediation, its employment of force and mechanical 
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contrivance turning from exploitation of human beings, their 
bodies and their personal interests, to exploitation of natural or 
physical forces and resources. Thus, as to this mediation, when 
nowadays one views the turning of some great labor-saving or, more 
generally, human-nature-saving machine, ontrasting it with the 
movement of that other machine, an army, to which human flesh 
and human feeling have been so often sacrificed, one must exclaim, 
as one appreciates the great control and the mediation which history 
has been bringing about: ‘‘ Force and system henceforth for man; 
no longer man for force and system! Behold! The soldier, not 
has given way before, but himself has grown to, the mechanic, 
becoming himself the humanly free, skilful user of force and 
system.” Again, industrialism is not militarism supplanted, but 
militarism, its might and its system or organization, made only 
mediate to human life, or say also—if I may hope to be understood 
—militarism vicarious in the natural environment, militarism de- 
humanized and objectified.t Such a change, man coming freely to 
use the very force and system that once bound and used him at 
an almost incalculable cost of efficiency, is, then, the positive 
side of the passing of militarism and it results, as was suggested, 
from the acquired self-control, from man’s learning to be military 
to himself. Only as one recognizes this positive side, I must insist, 
can one really appreciate how an anti-militaristic democracy is 
mediator between a military and an industrial aristocracy, and in a 
later paragraph there will be occasion for further reference to this 
meaning of self-control as in general bringing free use or mediation 
rather than suppression; but sufficient now is the specific instance 
that our own historic anti-militaristic democracy has been serving 
to dehumanize militarism and its mechanicalism and so to bring 
them to a free and an efficient service of human life. The increase 
in efficiency, I susgest, is proportional to the dehumanization and 
objectification. 


tAnd I would suggest. in a note, that as militarism passes into industrialism, 
becoming mediate, being dehumanized and objectified, even so at the same time in the 
intellectual sphere legalism, the natural zational life of militarism, becomes objec- 
tively rationalistic, being freed from the prejudice of human interest and institution, 
and so gives way to, or grows into, mathematics and mathematicalism, the natural 
rational life of industrialism. 
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Now history affords a second illustration of the réle of democracy 
as a mediator. Thus, to go back to earlier times in the Christian 
era, even the Roman and mediaeval military aristocracy had and 
needed its own peculiar democratic foundation. Both church and 
state had their parts in that militarism, and in maintenance of it 
both relied on a certain and specific democracy. Both had to pro- 
ceed on an assumption of equality among men and, what is more, 
consciously to recognize this equality. ‘True, their equality was 
spiritual; it was not in terms of rights involving positive worldly 
relations, like those of life, liberty, and propezty; but their spiritual 
equality was just the sort that made a military aristocracy, an 
aristocracy of might and a mighty God, possible. Physical or 
military equality, equality with a certain natural and earthly con- 
tent, leveling men in actual earthly conditions and relations, was 
indeed to come later and was, as pointed out here, to make modern 
industrial aristocracy, an aristocracy of reason and machinery, pos- 
sible; but in those earlier days of Christendem’s history, democracy, 
waiting as it had to on achievement, on the acquisition of earthly 
content for its equality, could be little more than a spiritual prin- 
ciple. Ali that such a principle of equality required of men as 
earthly beings in the beginning, when its great office was to mediate 
between the passing pagan civilizations and the rising Christian 
civilization, was what, among other things, the pagan philosophies, 
namely, the Stoic’s apathy, the Skeptic’s forgetfulness of reality,even 
the Epicurean’s carpe diem superiority to death or to fate in any 
form, had been training them to. By those philosophies and the gen- 
eral atmosphere which they both expressed and helped to strengthen 
the Mediterranean peoples \,..re taught to give up their cherished 
pasts, in a splendid self-control resigning themselves to whatever 
the course ef history might bring, and in the democratic leveling, 
to which through such earthly self-denial they were brought, 
Roman militarism had its peculiar opportunity. Both the Roman 
law, moreover, and the Roman religion recognized the spiritual 
equality of men and only with the progress of life, the years and the 
centuries passing, did such equality, at first so empty of earthly 
conditions and relations, acquire—even through the very achievements 
of militarism itself—concrete embodiment, the earthly rights of life 
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and liberty and property being finally won as “natural rights.” 
When the aristocracy of might, made possible by spiritual equality, 
had thus achieved these rights, it gave way to the higher aristocracy 
of reason. 

And by way of a third illustration, there are those, I cannot 
refrain from adding, who are disposed to think—of course in their 
more optimistic moods—that our present industrial aristocracy of 
reason must some day give way to something still higher. After 
its competitive life of cold rationalistic calculation and physically 
mechanical skill, which in spite of its being still hampered by mili- 
tary methods and ideas has accomplished so much especially in the 
last century and has also spread the benefits and opportunities of 
its accomplishments so widely among men, a new democracy, even 
an anti-industrial democracy, ought to be possible. On the equality 
of such a democracy, furthermore, a new aristocracy, for which I 
am at loss for a name, unless we may call it, in witness to its super- 
rational character, an aristocracy of the will, the inventive and the 
creative will, could then be established. So some men nowadays 
do, or at least in justification of what they seem to believe, might 
reason, and sotto voce, among other possible signs of the change they 
see or imagine, I suspect feminism ought not to be overlooked by 
any would-be prophet. Also the prophet should not overlook 
pragmatism, Bergsonism, and any other of the many irrationalisms 
or superrationalisms of the day on this side or the other of Christen- 
dom’s ocean. Even a certain orientalism may be a significant 
factor. 

As to what “natural rights’”’ would properly be claimed by an 
anti-industrialistic democracy we may not say, at least not very 
glibly. Life, liberty, and property are at the tip of nearly every- 
body’s tongue, but what would be the new rights? In spite of the 
difficulty I suggest: Instead of mere life, useful occupation or work; 
instead of mere liberty of person, the freedom of an educated skill; 
and instead of safety in the possession of property or in the special 
pursuit of happiness which such safety enables, the unhampered 
opportunity of using and enjoying the present highly developed 
machinery of social life. Say, concisely, work, and education, and 
commerce. Of course such rights, however “natural,’”’ would still 
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carry responsibilities, large responsibilities, but I only call attention 
to this fact. I do so, however, with emphasis, lest someone be 
tempted to pervert and misapply my suggestion that work and 
education and commercial facility are natural rights. Contrary to 
what many have at least seemed to believe, the more natural rights 
are, the more certain and the more vital are the pertaining respon- 
sibilities. Although not discussing the responsibilities pertaining 
to these new rights, I cannot help wondering and asking my readers 
to wonder at the possible results, should a democracy based upon 
them ever be well established. Suppose men were equal with 
respect to them instead of just with respect to life, liberty, and the 
safe enjoyment of property. Suppose, men being thus equal, the 
activities possible under the condition of industrial inequality 
were put under efficient control, being henceforth of the nature of 
activities to self, and so in the changed life of men a condition 
analogous to that of a military armed neutrality and of the positive 
mediation growing out of the neutrality were brought about. Then 
this question: Would the new life, made possible by such new self- 
control, be as great an advance in quality and in efficiency over 
industrialism as industrialism itself has been over militarism? The 
question has somehow asked itself and it is certainly an interest- 
ing speculation, but I offer no answer here. Some may still hold 
that industrialism and its reign of routine, of reason, and machinery 
are the last word of civilization. 

Do I seem to have digressed somewhat? Possibly I have; but, 
be it hoped, not seriously. Still, possibilities of present and futuxe 
aside, with such illustration as has now been given from actualhistory 
it seems fair to conclude at least that any movement for leveling 
mankind, the equality required being necessarily only contextual, 
must mean the developed or developing interest in some new 
type of action, evolutio: al in character rather tian revolutional, 
and the disposition accordingly to live under some new system of 
values. At risk of mere repetition, the democratic cry for equality 
at any time must refer to fairly well-established conditions, to a 
traditional type of life, the opportunity of which has been widely 
and generally realized by mankind, and furthermore it must imply 
that its demanded equality is for the sake of the freer development 
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of some new action and valuation. Possibly the hackneyed phrase 
“equality of opportunity” tells the whole story, but I am not aware 
that this phrase has usually been definitely understood to mean 
what I would now take it to mean and what the illustrations from 
history would seem to make it mean—democracy on one level, the 
level of the traditional conduct of life, the possibilities of achieve- 
ment in which have been largely if not wholly exhausted, in the 
service of opportunity without the restraints of democracy on some 
higher level, the level of life under some new vision, the possibilities 
of which have still to be worked out. Always with respect to the 
lower level men can afford to cry; indeed, if there is to be any real 
advance, they can hardly afford not to cry: ‘‘Long live democracy!” 
But for the higher level, until once more possibilities which are still 
latent have been fully exploited and their realization widely dis- 
tributed among men, this must be the cry: “Let the best win and 
to the winners the appropriate rewards.” So may or rather, in 
spite of all the efforts of the absolutists, so do and so must democ- 
racy and aristocracy live together, working shoulder to shoulder 
for the progress of humanity; a democracy of only spiritual equality 
with a military aristocracy of worldly might; of worldly might, with 
an industrial aristocracy of reason; and, if I may refer again to the 
suggested possibility for the future, of reason, with an aristocracy— 
but here the right name was hard to find—of a superrational, 
creative will. Each new aristocracy, too, as must be kept in mind, 
the changes being evolutional, can be no mere supplanting of its 
predecessor; ,1ather must it depend upon, or consist in, the life of 
its predecessor being made freely mediate, vicarious, objective. _--~ 

Apart from various incidental discussions, I have touched so far, 
as may now be extracted, on three things: first, the only relative 
or contextual meaning of equality; second, the purposive or only 
mediative value of equality or of the democracy based on it; and 
third, what may be styled the natural and necessary duplicity of 
democracy; the last of these being only a conclusion from, or 
interpretation of, the other two. 

The duplicity of democracy! The phrase can refer only to the 
fact, which appears to me very like a law, that in any time of 
democracy of any sort or degree theremust be two differentand more 
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or less distinct levels of life and interest. These two levels more- 
over, as shown by the examples from history, are always in conflict 
with each other, even as past and future, tradition and vision are 
always in conflict; also they must constantly suffer from confusion 
with each other, although at the same time getting more and more 
distinct, this confusion being only a phase of their conflict; and yet, 
however much liable to confusion, they must in reality be different 
qualitatively, different in kind. Their difference in kind, then, is 
most pointedly the source of democracy’s duplicity or at least of a 
duality involved in all democracy. As for duplicity, I am using 
this term because democracy seems to me to have been quite in 
the habit of concealing or, if not deliberately concealing, then not 
always fully and openly facing and appreciating its own real design, 
its interest in something besides equality, its service of aristocracy 
of a new sort, on the higher level. ~_ 

The question is really one of progress, of what makes progress. 
Progress, if there be such a thing, certainly must imply the rise 
from one type or level of action to another, from one system to 
another system of values. This we have virtually seen already and 
it seems to me axiomatic. Equally axiomatic is the following: 
Democratic leveling under the earlier type, natural only when the 
possibilities have been practically exhausted, must be a condition of 
rise to the later. In other words, as all that has been said here so 
far has constantly implied, democracy must mark at once the clos- 
ing stage of an aristocracy of some lower order, this being an object 
of its legitimate aitack, and the inception of an aristocracy of some 
higher order, this being the proper object of its ideal endeavor. Objects, 
however, of such opposite interests, one of attack, the other of 
endeavor, in their relation to the life of their time, in their value, 
must really differ in kind. Moreover, in further explanation of this 
qualitative difference, the purpose of the attack on the life of the 
lower order, the purpose of democratizing it, is to destroy its tra- 
ditionally institutional character and to make it only generally 
instrumental or, in the word already so much used here, mediative, 
that is, to make it the common privilege and property of all men. 
Only by such democratization can it be made freely a medium or 
instrument of life, ceasing to be for any part of society an end in 
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itself, and only as the life of the lower order is made mere medium 
or instrument can any substantial success attend the efforts of men 
to realize the life of the higher order. Doubtless I am getting 
tediously repetitious, but, again, the institutional becoming instru- 
mental or mediative by democratization is an indispensable condi- 
tion of progress from one level of life to a higher level. Indeed I 
know no better definition of higher than what is thus suggested: 
the immediate become mediate, the institutional become instru- 
mental. But, where two objects or factors of life and interest, like 
the passing and the rising aristocracy, differ as means and end, 
there must be difference in kind; quite analogous, I would even 
suggest, to that between the material and the spiritual, and, like 
that, only to be understood as 2 moving or functional duality, 
not a metaphysically fixed one, or fixed only in principle, not in 
content or application. Even in that phrase, ‘‘equality of oppor- 
tunity,” there is involved the distinction between means and end 
and so the duality of difference in kind. The democratic motive, 
I must say with Catonic persistence, is the leveling of men under 
a traditional order to the end that, the old institutes becoming 
common and standard instruments, equal opportunity and facility 
may be provided for the free and productive rivalry of men under 
the new order. 

As to the method of the leveling, this would seem to lie in all 
proper measures of socialistic tendency. Socialism, in so far as 
concerned with making the already developed means and instruments 
of life common to all the members of society, has its legitimate place 
and work. It should not interfere with further development and 
improvement or with pioneer enterprises, always so dependent on 
individual initiative and competition, but it may very properly 
insist on communalization of so much as has been largely if not 
wholly exploited. The single-tax measure, for example, looks to 
me very like a measure of legitimate socialism, because it would 
impose a check on individual exploitation of real property, as mili- 
tarism has valued property, for the sake of its exploitation in ways 
consistently and progressively industrial. Again, democratization 
of banking facilities, as in the recent establishment of regional 
federal banks, seems calculated to do the same thing or at least to 
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contribute toward doing the same thing for personal property. 
Such measures, then, as these two and, to give another example, 
as the state regulation of rates at least in their apparent purpose, 
whatever might be or may be their outcome, will sufficiently indi- 
cate my meaning. Of course judgment as to time and seasons, 
as to whether or not a given resource or instrument of life is suffi- 
ciently developed to be a proper object of communalization, must 
always be difficult and there will hardly ever be anything over 
which socialists and individualists may not have some controversy, 
but some socialism society must always have, and a socialism, too, 
that is constantly acquiring new objects or fields for its application, 
if there is to be any real progress in individualism and its oppor- 
tunities. So, I repeat, socialistic measures afford the method by 
which, men being leveled, democracy mediates between a passing 
and a rising aristocracy. Unfortunately many people are socialists 
without any thought of the mediation just as many are democratic 
without any thought of equality being only a relative term. 

Democracy is growing, as we proceed, into a term of very large 
meaning. Conclusively from the relativity of equality or the medi- 
ative character or the duplicity of democracy or, more exactly, from 
what we have seen these to imply, democracy not only cannot stand 
alone or be at any time unmixed but also never can be a matter just 
of some one period or another. Its significance is far more funda- 
mental than that. Since every democracy by providing a certain 
equality of opportunity mediates some new aristocracy or since 
every aristocracy presupposes some democracy, then democracy 
must be more than just a name for some particular form of 
government or some particular era; it becomes a name for some- 
thing that, so to speak, by night when not by day, is present 
and active in all governments and all eras. Democracy is one of 
the two ever-present motives of all history; aristocracy being the 
other. 

Is it not generally better to talk and think of motives or prin- 
ciples instead of eras? Or at least always to supplement the one 
view with the other? To understand any principle, however, one 
should see it in at least two different settings or from two different 
angles. So, changing the viewpoint somewhat, the change being 
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after all not very great, the principle of democracy is a principle 
which asserts itself in all conflict and which develops in respect to 
its applications and manifestations with the development of conflict 
through all its various types. Also it appears under various guises 
which are more or less positive and direct in their recognition or 
presentation of it. Balance of power, fair play, armed neutrality, 
rules of the gaine, agreement as to weapons, and the like are some 
of the guises that may be mentioned. In an article recently pub- 
lished in this journal,” “ Five Great Battles of Civilization,” I under- 
took to show, among several other things, that all conflict tends 
toward balance or equality; in other words, that every battle tends 
in course of time to become a drawn battle. I mean or meant, 
of course, every type of battle, not necessarily any particular 
encounter. Thus methods and processes of fighting, whatever they 
be, from being more or less one-sided tend to become common 
property, this being the democratization; with the outcome that 
finally the contestants meet as so much action and so much equiva- 
lent reaction, and that action from either side directly in the form of 
just those methods and processes comes to an end, being neutralized. 
Whence the standstill, the drawn battle. Whence, also, a sort of 
common status, or equality, as determined by the common methods 
and processes. But, to go on, again restating what was said in the 
earlier article, a drawn battle must always induce a new type of 
battle. To quote briefly: 

Nothing is more suggestive or illuminating than this change that apparently 
is always incident to the battle of well-equipped but especially of equally 
matched men. ... . Of course victory must always be to the best man and, 
unless my vision greatly deceive me, the best man, the opponents being evenly 
matched, must always win by devising, not just a new kind of fighting, but, as 
was said, a new kind involving more self-control, that is, involving—for what 
else does self-control mean ?—free and conscious [or mediate, not immediate] 


use of the existing conditions and relations. ... . In short, in such a meeting 
there is always induced a battle of kinds in addition to the battle of magni- 
tudes [or say of equated masses or forces] . . . . and the best kind [the kind 


involving more self-control, more mediation, more finesse] always wins and 
winning raises the plane of future struggles.? 

The higher struggle is not independent of the forces employed 
in the lower, but in it these forces are used with less confusion of 


* September, 1913. 2P. 174. 
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means and end. Industrialism and militarism, for an example that 
will take us back to familiar ground, both use physical force for 
human ends, but the latter with appalling inefficiency, since human 
nature is itself so much exploited physically. Industrialism, 
although often suffering from militaristic entanglements, serves 
human nature far more efficiently by exploiting physical force in 
its non-human forms. Most of which is already an old story here. 

So in development of the drawn battle and the consequent 
equality of the contestants we see the principle of democracy. The 
developed equality marks at once the passing of one type of battle, 
the ways of it becoming general or common and so secondary and 
only mediative, and the inception of another type of battle, just as 
before we saw democratic equality mediating between one aristoc- 
racy and another aristocracy. It is well to remember that battle 
and aristocracy, although quite different in their ordinary associa- 
tions, are after all about as nearly related as two things can be. 
Democracy, too, is no synonym for peace, but means only prepara- 
tion for more skill, more efficiency, in conflict. In the fact that a 
drawn battle, the meeting of equal magnitudes, induces a battle of 
kinds may be seen those two levels or types of action or of valuation 
which were pointed out above, the drawn battle only preparing the 
way for the higher type. And also, as hardly needs to be said, in 
the new self-control and deeper finesse of the better and higher 
battle, we only see again the mediation, of which so much has been 
said. In any sort of battle there are always at work just those 
forces which make what is immediate mediate, what is institutional 
instrumental. 

But I must bring this article to a close. That all I have 
said is in elaboration of the idea with which the article opened, 
namely, that equality as a term in actual use must be relative and 
contextual, is clear to me and, as I now hope, clear also to others. 
Even in the drawn battle and the conflicting types of battle he who 
runs can read the relativity of equality. But now there are just 
two things more to which I would call attention. The first has 
to do with “natural rights,” so close to equality; and the second, 
with the notion frequently expressed, I think as a result of what J 
will call a sort of democratic or socialistic dreaming, that the bitter 
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conflict of ‘the interests,” so called, under which society has long 
been suffering, will some day come to an end, giving place to some- 
thing like benevolence and peaceful co-operation. As to natural 
rights, in a very real sense these must evidently be earned or 
realized, however ‘‘natural.”” Whatever at any given time they 
may be, natural rights are the material content of some democratic 
equality, but democratic equality for its content always depends 
on a changing context, having one context, for example, in an anti- 
militaristic democracy and another in an anti-industrialistic democ- 
racy. Society, then, does not just have natural rights; it has them 
or, more exactly, its members have them only when and as they 
have been achieved. Social progress may well be measured by the 
progressive loading of the terms, natural rights and equality, with 
ever-new and richer meanings. Natural rights not just are; they 
become, as society comes to be capable of them. But, secondly and 
finally, as to the conflict of “‘the interests,” this, like any other 
conflict, may indeed pass, but let no one imagine that with its 
going—or with the going of any particular conflict—all conflict will 
cease. Benevolence and co-operation may ensue, but only that in 
new ways, with more subtle weapons, the same old contestants may 
contend anew. Even benevolence and co-operation are also rela- 
tive terms. Progress is not just for or toward final peace, but for 
and toward the peace that makes better fighting possible. 
Democracy is no golden age; but the gold of all ages, which 
some new aristocracy is ever ready to spend and, spending, to 
enjoy. 
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HUMAN PROGRESS: THE IDEA AND THE REALITY 


VICTOR S. YARROS 
Hull-House, Chicago, Illinois 


I 


Whatever else the great world-war has done, it is certain that 
in thousands of sad and thoughtful homes, the globe over, some such 
questions as these have been asked and pondered: Is human prog- 
ress a mere illusion? If such things can be, what and where is our 
vaunted culture, our civilization? If the terrible and apparently 
needless and futile struggle is compatible with civilization, and does 
not reduce so-called progress to a mockery and sham, what is the 
true definition of progress? Finally, does a “progress”? which 
renders such horrors possible, or which fails to prevent or exclude 
them, signify or contain anything worth while ? 

It is doubtless safe to say that the sad and quiet homes alluded 
to have not satisfactorily answered these grave questions. They 
are anxiously waiting for light, and expecting the philosophers and 
moralists to give them such light and comfort, to renew their faith 
or allay their painful doubts and misgivings. Some of the American 
and European philosophers have attempted to grapple with the 
questions indicated; others have apparently been too stunned and 
bewildered to venture on the attempt. The City Club of Chicago, 
conscious cf this situation, conceived the admirable idea of arrang- 
ing a scientific symposium on “Human Progress”’ for the benefit of 
its own members as well as the wider public. This notable event 
took place in June last, and was participated in by Dr. John Dewey, 
the eminent American educator and philosopher, Dr. Jacob P. 
Hollander, political economist, and Professor James Harvey Robin- 
son, of Columbia University, historian. 


II 


In this paper the views and conclusions of these thinkers, and 
of some others, will be summarized and considered. To facilitate 
15 
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a better understanding of them, however, there is a preliminary 
question of importance and historical interest that invites attention 
—the question as to the evolution and genesis of the very idea or 
conception of human progress. 

To many educated but “general’’ readers it will be a distinct 
surprise to hear that there zs any preliminary question concerning 
the idea of progress. Our own age is so familiar with this idea, and 
the term is so cherished a household possession, that few stop to 
ask anything regarding its past, its origin, and development. Yet, 
as Auguste Comte and other sociologists have pointed out, the idea 
of progress as now understood is not only modern, but astonishingly 
recent. According to Comte, it dates from Fontenelle and Con- 
dorcet. Antiquity knew nothing of the idea. The seers, inno- 
vators, emancipators, reformers of antiquity, Comte contends, 
merely rebelled against tradition, authority, and blind obedience. 
In offering the world new truths and new principles, however, these 
leaders and guides did not explicitly affirm any general idea of 
progress, and hardly so much as suspected that such an idea was 
implicit in their views and attitudes. To come to destroy the old 
and proclaim a new gospel—a revolutionary one—is not to lay 
down a “‘law of progress.”” To advocate change or even improve- 
ment is not to imply that there is such a thing as progress, in the 
strictly modern sense of the term. To paint or sigh for a Utopia, 
to dream of a new heaven and earth, to believe that human nature 
can be suddenly modified and a social order revolutionized, is not 
necessarily to accept the conception of progress. 

What is that conception? In the words of M. Emile Faguet, 
the French academician, critic, and author, to believe in progress 
is to admit or assert that humanity steadily, if slowly, marches 
toward the Better, or the Best—tends toward the Best, undergoes 
constant improvement. 

To be sure, there are those who admit or recognize reactions 
or retrogressions; who believe that nations, communities, even 
the whole civilized world, may cease to advance and even tempo- 
rarily lapse into lower, outgrown states, perhaps even into bar- 
barism. Herbert Spencer and others were of the opinion, in the 
late years of the last century, that modern society was seriously 
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threatened with “rebarbarization.”’” Governments, parties, labor 
organizations, schools of thought, single philosophers, have been 
accused from time to time of preaching and practicing reactionary 
doctrines, of seeking te undo the great work of decades or even of 
centuries. But there is invariably in these complaints or indict- 
ments the tacit assumption, if not the expressed conviction, that 
the reaction is but temporary, and that the march of humanity 
toward its goal will and must be resumed sooner or later. 

Thus the essence of the modern conception of progress is con- 
tinuity—relative, perhaps, rather than absolute, but continuity— 
steadiness, persistence, and certainty. The conception implies that 
progress is in a sense the law of humanity; that human beings as 
such tend to perfect themselves, to grow and improve in certain 
directions; that they are better now than they were in the past, 
and will be better tomorrow than they are today. 

It is plain that the shock administered to us by the great and 
cruel war—responsibility for which every nation is so eager tu dis- 
claim—is directly attributable to this modern conception of prog- 
ress. Even those of us who are prepared for lapses, for reaction 
and retrogression, somehow assume that any reaction must be “a 
little one’’ in this day and generation. A bad act of parliament; 
the repeal or emasculation of a good act; a blunder or crime on the 
part of a cabinet or diplomatic clique; a “sort of war” in some 
remote part of the world; even a war between two great but not 
quite civilized powers—such things we can account for and under- 
stand. They do not militate against the very idea of human prog- 
ress. But this Pan-European or world-war, this tragedy of blunders, 
aggressions, failures, and jealousies, of suspicions and fears and 
alarms, we cannot, at least at this time, bring ourselves to regard 
as nothing more than a lapse, an exception to the rule of human 
life. Wesorrowfully say to ourselves that if this be an “exception,” 
the alleged rule itself would seem to be valueless and a piece of 
bitter irony. Some thinkers are so buried in gloom and pessimism 
that they are led to dispute the modern idea of progress and to hark 
back to the ancients. Others feel that the time for rational and 
sober conclusions has not come and therefore deliberately lay the 
whole question aside, to be taken up a decade hence, perhaps. 
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III 


Without speculating on the probable results of future contro- 
versies, however, deep interest is felt in many circles in the views 
expressed today by earnest, informed, and cultivated persons con- 
cerning the nature and meaning of progress. 

M. Faguet, the eminent Frenchman already quoted, in an article 
or critical review of a work entitled L’Histoire de l’idée de progrés, 
by Jules Delvaille, a compatriot of his, treated the subject in a 
fresh, candid, and thought-provoking manner. The article was 
contributed to the Paris magazine, La Revue, in April, 1913, and 
we may feel sure that the author, in view of the things that have 
happened to France—wistful, pathetic France—since that time, 
has not revised his somewhat depressing conclusions. M. Faguet’s 
method of treatment is so clear and intelligent that the final pages 
of his paper amply deserve, and will repay, reproduction in a rather 
free translation. Such a translation follows: 


What do I think of the theory of progress taken by itself and as it stands— 
the theory of continuous, or almost continuous, improvement? I think it is 
absurd by its very definition. To know whether anyone is advancing toward 
a goal, it is necessary to know whither he is going. If you see a man walking 
along a route toward a point A, and getting farther and farther away from a 
point B, you do not know whether he is progressing or retrogressing until you 
find out whether his objective is A or B. If you do not know that, all you can 
state is one thing—that he is changing his place. Hence, to know whether 
humanity is progressing or retrogressing, it would be necessary to know what 
its goal is, its true and real goal—and also whether it is or is not deceiving itself 
regarding that veritable goal. But we do not know which is the real goal of 
humanity, and consequently we do not know whether it is advancing or retro- 
gressing; we know only that it is moving. 

Only a man placed at the extreme end of humanity and in possession of 
full knowledge as to the ways traversed by it would be able to tell, comparing 
its point of departure with its point of arrival, that it has marched from 
improvement to improvement; or that it has advanced with numerous digres- 
sions and retrogressions; or that it has deceived itself all along. But a man 
living in an indeterminate epoch of history, in the sense that one does not know 
whether the epoch is nearer the end or the beginning of history—such a man 
has no illumination on this question of universal history, and lacks sense even 
if he puts such a question. 

However, not to take things too abstractly, suppose we ask ourselves simply 
whether humanity is in a better state than formerly; have we not sufficient 
historical knowledge to answer—and to answer “Yes”? This depends on the 
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point of view. Is humanity greater than formerly by reason of its superior 
art? The adherents of the theory of progress are bent on proving this to be 
the case, but they are actually at their weakest in this line of demonstration. 
Is humanity happier? We do not know; for if there be one incontestable 
thing, it is that man advances in happiness, or in capacity for happiness and 
therefore in happiness, to the extent to which he advances in morality. But, 
are you quite sure of moral progress? There it is that we see waves, crises 
followed by formidable retrogressions. Nothing, in fact, is less certain than 
moral progress through the ages. 

Does humanity know more? Well, humanity knows more, but man knows 
less. Humanity has amassed an enormous sum of knowledge, but the most 
learned knows but a small part of that knowledge, and every man is relatively 
more ignorant than he was in ancient times, when there was less to know. Man 
is grand, but men are small; every man is small and ignorant; this is tanta- 
mount to saying that Man knows nothing. 

If we regard knowledge as an instrument or means of forming general ideas, 
and as a source of inexhaustible pleasure to him who knows, we still find that 
the most ancient of ancients had a host of general ideas that satisfied them and 
that we cannot see were so miserably inferior to our general ideas. As for the 
pleasure, the joy, of knowledge, the most ancient of ancients had enough 
knowledge to give each of them pleasure during the course of a long life. 

But the question of happiness persists in returning. Does not science 
contribute to morality; and if there is more science, there must be more 
morality and therefore more happiness ? 

Does science contribute to morality? If we have in mind the science or 
knowledge possessed by the individual, it may be admitted that very often 
the educated man is more moral than the ignorant; but the truth is, the edu- 
cated man is more educated just because he is more moral, and not more moral 
because he is more educated. There are but two classes of instructed men: 
those who acquire education because they wish to “arrive,” because it is a 
means of material success, and those who educate themselves out of pure love 
of knowledge. The former are merely ambitious and worldly, and knowledge 
does not give them superior or higher morality than the morality with which 
they start. The others, who educate themselves, not because of their desire to 
prosper and succeed, not from vanity or greed, not from love of power, but out 
of pure, disinterested love of knowledge, these are evidently moral at the out- 
set; they were born moral, so to speak. It is their morality that impelled 
them to acquire knowledge. If they had not been able to acquire knowledge 
.hey would have been peasants or workmen of that strict integrity, that high 
morality, that profound virtue, which sometimes astonish and humiliate us— 
peasants or workmen that belong to the élite of humanity; since it hardly 
needs saying that the élite is not restricted to any class, and that there are 
princes of humanity even among the illiterate and the ignorant. As fur the 
general spread of knowledge and literacy among the masses, in France the 
number of crimes committed has doubled since the introduction of universal 
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and compulsory instruction. The connection between knowledge and morality 
has not been demonstrated at all and is more than doubtful. 

What, then, becomes of the hypothesis of progress? Artistic progress is 
non-existent; scientific progress is a fact, but it is a progress that neutralizes 
itself in the process; moral progress, the only thing that matters, if we con- 
sider human happiness to be our true end, would exist if scientific progress had 
any perceptible influence on morals—but that is a proposition that has not 
been demonstrated. 

M. Faguet concludes that the theory of continuous and unin- 
terrupted human progress is a sheer delusion, a prejudice, not only 
useless, but dangerous. It is a dangerous prejudice or notion 
because, M. Faguet argues, it begets indifference, inaction, fatalism. 
It is just as bad and paralyzing as the belief that things are going 
from bad to worse and that no human effort is of any avail, or as 
the belief that, by a sort of law of compensation, things always 
remain the same, and that no change that takes place affects any- 
thing vital or fundamental in human nature and conduct. For if 
progress is assured, if it be a law of humanity, if it is automatic or 
spontaneous, why toil and suffer and make sacrifices ? 

What, then, we should believe in, and what we have evidence to 
support, is the modest, unsensational doctrine that in certain direc- 
tions improvements and ameliorations are possible. We should, in 
other words, believe in certain kinds of progress, but not in progress. 
We have a passion for effort, a mania for invention, and this is 
largely the cause of our zest for life, our joy in life. ‘“ Invention- 
ism’’ is not necessarily good for us; it does not necessarily make 
for happiness, but it seems to be a law of our being. Some of the 
things we regard as progressive are not progressive at all, but 
humanity is like a sick man who seeks relief in turning from side 
to side, or from side to back. The relief is temporary, but it is real 
relief for the time being. At any rate, if not all change is progress, 
some change is, and to believe in amelioration and improvement 
is to have a motive for effort and action. 


IV 
M. Faguet’s views are not very cheerful, as we see. Even the 


admission he finally makes is made grudgingly and with reserve. 
Some advance, some improvement, in certain directions he declares 
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to be possible. This may be sufficient basis for various reform 
movements and liberal or radical schools or parties. But it cannot 
excite enthusiasm or zeal. Such a conception of progress in society 
and humanity may give us patient, useful workers, but it will not 
give us inspired and inspiring leaders, martyrs, generous and noble 
pioneers. Of course, if the conception in question is the best that 
science and experience will warrant, it is idle to complain. But is 
it the best thing we can hope for? Is M. Faguet as scientific as 
he is sobering and dispiriting ? 

Dr. John Dewey, in his contribution to the City Club symposium 
above mentioned, had more to offer us. He shares some of the 
negative views of Faguet, it seems. He believes that we have been 
far too shallow and complacent in our notions of progress, assuming 
that it is all but irrepressible and inevitable; that we have attributed 
human progress to Providence, or Evolution, or the Nature of 
Things, and have mistaken change, and especially rapidity of 
change, for wonderful progress. He holds that the technical, scien- 
tific, and material advances of the last one hundred and fifty years 
have merely provided opportunity for progress in the true sense of 
the term, instead of representing or being progress itself. 

Progress, according to Dr. Dewey, is a human task and a 
“retail job” at that. It is by no means a foregone conclusion. It 
is possible, but it is only possible under certain conditions, and these 
conditions are not all material and technical. They include “hard 
wishing,”’ constant planning and contriving, the exercise of fore- 
sight, the devising and adopting of means, laws, methods, and social 
arrangements. Humanity has now the technique, the method, the 
resources and facilities that are demanded by what we call progress, 
but it cannot have progress unless it deliberately goes to work to 
insure it. Humanity has the intelligence as well as the sentiments 
and emotions that are requisite to progress. While we have preda- 
tory and malevolent feelings and instincts, and while the sum total 
of these anti-social and selfish sentiments is great enough to keep 
any person, any group, any nation, any alliance of nations, in 
perpetual trouble, at war with others, it is equally true that we have 
sufficient benevolence, kindliness, justice, and tenderness to give 
us peace and neighborliness and brotherhood, just and equitable 
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arrangements, if we but make proper use of this part of our endow- 
ment, our assets. 

Progress, according to Dr. Dewey, is not a matter of intelligence 
generally, and still less is it a matter of emotion, of so-called altru- 
ism and good-will. We may have plenty of intelligence and of 
right feeling without being progressive or doing anything for 
progress. We may use our intelligence destructively or in entire 
indifference to progress. We may stifle or neglect our right feeling 
and cultivate the wrong sentiments and emotions, those that breed 
discord and enmity. What progress depends on, what it presup- 
poses, is the systematic thinking and planning of progress. If we 
want justice, for example, we must carefully think out and enact 
laws designed to give us just decisions; and we must establish 
courts and other agencies that could be trusted rightly to interpret 
and enforce the laws passed in the interest of justice. If we want 
conciliation and arbitration, industrial or other, we must establish 
the proper agencies and arrangements for that end and object. If 
we want a certain amount of internationalism, we must establish 
certain useful, vital, and vigorous international agencies that will 
not only exemplify and further internationalism, but that will make 
internationalism serviceable and interesting to powerful groups of 
persons. 

Dr. Dewey did not provide any exact definition of progress in 
his brilliant paper at the City Club. But, of course, it implied a 
clear definition throughout. By progress Dr. Dewey meant 
national and international peace, concord, justice, as well as social 
justice and equality of opportunity in every direction. His views, 
therefore, may be summed up thus: If we want equality of oppor- 
tunity, freedom, justice, reasonable comfort for all, and intellectual 
and spiritual joys for all, we must do exactly what men of physical 
science do when they have certain problems to solve: We must 
think earnestly and long; we must experiment, plan, observe, com- 
pare, rearrange, restudy, experiment again, until we obtain the 
result desired. Progress may not be ours for the asking, but it is 
ours for the working. Vigorous and constant contriving and plan- 
ning of progress is what will give us progress. Notoriously, the 
modern world has not done any such planning and contriving. 
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Hence the lamentable and melancholy spectacle in Europe. Hence 
other lamentable and discreditable spectacles—undeserved misery, 
widespread want in the midst of abundance, involuntary idleness 
of armies of men eager and able to earn a living, degradation and 
delinquency due to lack of vocational training and fair opportunity, 
and the like. If the great war has shocked us, it has also brought 
home to us the truth that progress must be planned and worked 
for, not taken for granted. Even the war is not too great a price 
to pay for this awakening, this discovery. Even the war, on the 
other hand, discouraging as it is, does not disprove the possibility, 
or even the certainty, of progress, provided men want it and are 
willing to contrive and work for it. 

The difference between Dr. Dewey’s view and that of Faguet is 
this, then—the latter expects little progress at the best, while ihe 
former leaves both the quality and the quantity of progress in our 
own hands, so to speak. He assigns no limits and thinks none 
assignable from any reasonable point of view. Dr. Dewey’s mes- 
sage is one of hope and cheer, but also one of action and work. 

It may be added here that Professors Hollander and Robinson, 
each from his special angle, confirmed and indorsed this message. 
Professor Hollander, as an economist, expressed his conviction that 
poverty and socially created want can be abolished, and that the 
means and agencies of reform are at hand. Professor Robinson, 
as a student of history, declared his conviction that culture and 
civilization are so unique and so purely human that we need draw 
no disheartening “‘biologicai’’ parallels; that we have it in our 
power to improve social and economic and political relations “at 
will,”’ and that our failures and lapses are due to intellectual indo- 
lence, to superstition and blind reverence for tradition and author- 
ity, to erroneous notions of “human nature” and human destiny. 


V 


Now, while such conclusions as these are cheering and revivify- 
ing, they leave one very important question unconsidered and 
unanswered. We can easily imagine thinkers like Faguet putting 
this question as a veritable “poser” to Dr. Dewey and his adherents. 
It is this: If progress is “a retail job” to be successfully performed 
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by patient and infinite toil, by hard thinking and contriving, 
why should the selfish, the comfortable, the powerful, the secure, 
the happy, wish it hard and work for it even harder? If progress 
is not a law of humanity—if we must, as it were, bargain and con- 
tract for it—to what elements or properties of human mind and 
nature are we to address our demand or prayer for co-operation in 
the cause of progress? What inducements have we to offer them ? 
The contractor works for profit; if we wish to contract for progress, 
what profit can we promise to those who are well off here and now ? 
Shall we appeal to their sense of expediency? Shall we tell them 
that they would be happier and safer than they are under a régime 
of progress? M. Faguet would smile at a suggestion of this sort; 
there are hundreds of thousands who would not respond to any 
argument from expediency. They live in the present and care 
little about their grandchildren or more remote posterity; they will 
tell us that the existing order is certain to outlive them and those that 
are dear to them, and that there is no earthly reason why they should 
work hard for social progress, for the welfare of others. Shall we 
appeal to the sense of justice, of sympathy, of generosity? Shall 
we argue that there is great joy and satisfaction in well-doing, in 
service, in disinterested labor, and that the promotion and realiza- 
tion of progress will be its own reward? Shall we, in short, appeal 
to the altruistic sentiments and emotions? If so, and if we expect 
our appeal te be successful, what is the necessary implication ? 
Clearly, the implication is that the altruistic sentiments are stronger 
than the egoistic ones, and that even the selfish, the callous, the 
indifferent, the beneficiaries of unjust privileges or accidental good 
fortune, may be aroused and stirred to action by tales or pictures 
of suffering, of want, of inhumanity, of avoidable degradation and 
degeneration. And if we admit that this is the implication of the 
appeal, do we not admit, in reality, that man is distinguished by 
his altruism, by his sentiments of justice and beneficence? And, 
finally, if we admit this, do we not admit that progress is the law 
of human nature? If we can have progress by appealing to altru- 
ism because altruism is stronger than egoism, then progress is a 
law of our being, since it is inconceivable that the appeals in behalf 
of progress and of altruism—and to altruism—should ever be sus- 
pended for any considerable period. 
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To say that the appeal is not to altruism, to the sentiment of 
justice and generosity, is to say that there is nothing to appeal to, 
for there is no third set of qualities in human nature. If enlightened 
self-interest or expediency is insufficient, and if altruism is also 
insufficient, then M. Faguet is right, and we need expect no very 
great advance in any direction save that of material prosperity and 
mechanical invention. A little social or moral improvement may, 
indeed, be expected as a mere by-product of such progress, but in 
such a by-product there is little to glorify. 

The Spencerian evolutionist, it may here be pointed out, regards 
the question just discussed as unanswerable from the viewpoint of 
strict utilitarians or pure intellectualists. He holds that the only 
basis for a rational theory of progress is the doctrine that social 
development and social discipline have steadily strengthened and 
are steadily strengthening our sentiments of justice and beneficence; 
that, although altruism is as primordial as egoism, and is by no 
means confined to man, it is not a fixed quantity, and that human 
progress depends on the growth and intensification of our altruistic 
sentiments. He holds that what we call character and goodness 
are the highest and finest products of evolution, and that intelli- 
gence and knowledge are only tools and instruments used by the 
emotions and the will of humanity. If the Spencerian evolutionist 
is right, progress may be said to be a law of our being, albeit edu- 
cation and environmental influences are extremely important. 

But if we deny that altruism is and has long been increasing, 
and if we assert that there is no more evidence of any increase in 
innate altruism in a hundred thousand years than there is of an 
increase in the mental power and capacity of man in the last six or 
seven thousand years, then the burden of proof falls on us and we 
must demonstrate by reference to history and to contemporary 
experience that, weak and frail as we are, divided against ourselves 
as we are, sadly deficient as we are in qualities we deem admirable, 
the amount of right thinking and right feeling in us is, and long has 
been, quite sufficient to assure progress if we but take the necessary 
pains with it and deliberately make it our object and goal. Can 
we sustain this burden of proof? Is the proposition demonstrable ? 
Can it be shown that “we have as much progress as we deserve”; 
that we have always had as much progress as we “ bargained for,” 
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worked for, sought, in a “retail way,” to achieve and nail down, 
as it were? 

Let us see to what lame and impotent conclusion a great natural- 
ist and biologist—Alfred Russel Wallace—was finally brought by 
his disbelief in the inheritance of acquired traits, his assertion that 
natural selection and sexual selection are the only actual factors 
of evolution. 

Wallace, as his last books show, believed that “our whole system 
of society is rotten from top to bottom,” and that “the social envi- 
ronment as a whole, in relation to our possibilities and our claims, 
is the worst that the world has ever known.” He ascribed the 
rottenness of modern society to the competitive régime and to the 
failure of governments to substitute co-operation for competition. 
He also recognized the fact that the so-called competitive régime 
is only competitive in part; that many monopolies and special 
privileges enjoyed by the few render the field far from free or fair, 
and that equality of opportunity is the first condition of really 
legitimate and fair competition. His remedy for our ills may be 
stated in one word, “‘co-operation.”’ By co-operation he meant 
“economic brotherhood,” industrial democracy, freedom of access 
to land and capital by all, under capable direction. 

Of course, Wallace could not and did not ignore the question 
which such views inevitably suggest—how, if society is appallingly 
rotten and things are going from bad to worse, we can expect to 
change our immoral environment into a moral one and to initiate 
an era of sound and healthy progress. That is, to whom and to 
what are those of us who are dissatisfied and restive to appeal in 
the name of progress ? 

Wallace’s answer, however, was so strangely and singularly super- 
ficial and unscientific that it has puzzled many of his admirers. It 
amounts to this—that, in the first place, “the more intelligert of 
the workers” are now prepared to attack the root-causes of our 
social and economic ills and to demand the appropriate remedies, 
and that, in the second place, the creation of a new and moral 
environment through co-operation and social justice will release 
certain purely natural and biological forces, now dormant, that 
make for human improvement and progress—the forces, namely, 
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of sexual selection. Today woman is not free to choose; the eman- 
cipated and independent woman of the co-operative order will 
refuse to marry the ugly, the mean, the brutal, and the anti-social 
man, and her rejection of the unfit will gradually lead to the selec- 
tion and further improvement of the morally fit. 

It is not in the least necessary to discuss the claims and hopes 
based by Wallace on sexual selection, for he tells us himself that this 
factor is inoperative at present and will come into play only after 
the creation of a new and moral environment. Woman, when free, 
will do this or that; but only a co-operative and just régime will 
free woman, and our problem is how to abolish the present régime 
and usher in the new one. Here sexual selection will not help us, 
and we are left with nothing save the fact that, in the words of 
Wallace, “the more intelligent of the workers”’ realize the evils of 
monopoly and wage-slavery, and are ready, or almost ready, to 
fight resolutely for equality of opportunity and co-operation. 

Verily, the mountain has labored and has brought forth a mouse! 
That some intelligent workers favor co-operation is true and of 
good augury; but if all our hope of reform and progress rests on 
that fact, and that fact alone, the social and economic outlook is 
dismal indeed. How long will it take to convert the millions of the 
“less intelligent workers”? And are we sure that the conversion 
of even a decided majority of the workers would suffice? Are we 
reduced to the class struggle and the class consciousness again, and 
after all? And what would Wallace have said about the collapse 
of the class struggle and of international socialism in Europe as a 
feature of the great war ? 

The truth is that those who deny that the altruistic sentiments 
are developing and growing stronger as the result of social disci- 
pline and adaptation to the social state, those who base their hopes 
of progress on intelligence alone, are left with broken reeds to lean 
on after an analysis of the whole situation and the various factors 
involved. 

Fortunately, not all thinkers reject the theory of the transmis- 
sion of acquired psychological traits, of the inheritance of the effects 
of education, culture, and social discipline; not all thinkers reject 
the doctrine of the continued adaptability of mankind and the 
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growth of the altruistic sentiments. The belief in human progress 
rests on soinething more than class interest, on something more than 
the ideas of ‘the more intelligent workers,’ on something more 
than the existence of scientific method and technique, on something 
more than the possibility of more systematic planning and con- 
triving of certain desiderata in social, economic, and political 
arrangements. All these are factors, no doubt, but the greatest 
factor is the growing sentiment of justice. Progress is a resultant 
of several forces. 

Illustrations of this truth abound. Slavery was not abolished 
in the United States by any single set of influences. Self-interest, 
reason, emotion, military necessity—all these conspired to bring 
about the step—certainly a progressive step. Industrial co-opera- 
tion is progress, but it is clear that it will not displace the wage- 
system and capitalism solely because of the “intelligence of some 
of the workmen.”’ Prison reform, the abolition of the capital pen- 
alty, and like improvements are slowly being realized largely by 
reason of successful appeals to and stimulation of the altruistic 
sentiments. On the other hand, for some proposed reforms we say 
that ‘‘the time is not ripe,” or the average human being “‘is not 
ready.”” We imply that at some future time the average human 
being will be prepared to accept the now “utopian” proposal. We 
expect that events, experience, and propaganda will educate him— 
educate him not intellectually alone, but emotionally as well. If, 
however, we can purify and refine human emotion, do we not 
thereby facilitate progress, render it less difficult for the future ? 

Progress is not automatic, to be sure. Changes are effected 
in time, not by time, as Morley said long ago. If humanity 
went to sleep for a century there would be no progress. Progress, 
as Dr. Dewey holds, is a retail job, to be bargained for and carefully 
planned. But if we are to enlist the hosts of the indifferent and the 
prosperous, the doubting and the hostile; if we are to treat progress 
as a human and not as a class problem and task, our appeal must be 
increasingly to the best qualities of our evolving and improving 
human nature. 

The war has been a bitter dose to swallow. We must revise a 
good many particular opinions, but we shall find ere long that even 
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the terrible war has not seriously shaken the profound belief in 
progress. For are not thoughtful men and women already saying 
that the war itself may become a potent instrument of progress ? 
Are we not already planning better peace and arbitration machinery, 
greater publicity for and democratic control of diplomacy, and other 
safeguards and preventives of war? Out of evil good may come 
—nay must come. Human nature, derided and condemned by 
many, will attend to that operation. 
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PROFESSIONALISM: A STUDY IN PROFESSIONAL 
DEFORMATION' 


HUBERT LANGEROCK 
American Correspondent, European Socialist Press Service 


The continued performance of a certain profession or trade 
creates in the individual a deformation of the reasoning processes 
and of the sane valuation of the importance of his activity in the 
social labor of the community to which he belongs. 

First of all, such deformation is largely a matter of adaptation to 
environment. Certain surroundings may for the generality of the 
social group and under normal economic conditions be absolutely 
repugnant to the individual, yet, if endured long enough, they 
become dear through long association, like vice in the old familiar 
verse: 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


There are to be found in actual life a great many instances of 
such a reconciliation of the individual with decidedly bad conditions 
under the influence of the power of habit and the inertia generated 
by repetition. Certain kinds of labor are performed under such 
conditions that even the most pressing status of economic necessity 
is unable to induce the vast majority of the potential laborers to 
give them a trial, and yet in these works it is generally possible to 
meet “‘old-timers,” men who have grown gray and old in the per- 
formance of these almost universally shunned duties. In the great 
majority of such cases there may be a certain amount of conceit, but 
very seldom will one meet with a well-characterized deformation 

* Space is given to this paper because for several reasons it represents a type of 
opinion to which sociologists must give a hearing. The main theorem is an important 
datum of social psychology. Alleged facts and interpretations in the writer’s elabora- 


tion of the datum are largely partisan opinions. The editors are in no way responsible 
for them beyond consenting to allow the author a medium of publication. 
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of the normal mind. Most generally we find a kind of dull resig- 
nation, which leads the individual to accept unthinkingly condi- 
tions to which the vast majority object. 

Professionalism, in the more limited sense of the word, results 
in the production of certain definite idiosyncrasies, illogical in fact, 
which are, however, the outcome of a slow process of deformation 
of which the individual is not conscious. To the outside observer 
alone is the ultimate result of such a process painfully obvious. 

Through the continued performance of a certain function and 
the repetitions of the various actions required by such a per- 
formance, the individual adopts an estimation of that function 
which is both absolutely and relatively unwarranted. The inertia 
of the human mind is brought into play. An exaggerated impor- 
tance is attached to the systematic performance of an established 
sequence, and every infringement upon such an established order 
is not considered on the basis of its intrinsic bearing upon the 
result sought, but condemned as a violation of an established 
custom raised beyond the boundaries of admissible criticism. 

Professional deformation is largely influenced by surroundings 
and by the initial mentality of the human element in which it is 
noticed. It will be especially noticeable in all the lines of activity 
where the labor of the individual is not separated from his life as a 
consumer of food, clothing, shelter, etc. In every instance where 
an individual can be considered always on duty, if not always at 
work, wherever his life is closely interwoven with his productive or 
unproductive activity, we find the greatest amount of professional 
deformation. Thus is established the “institutional type,” of 
which the soldier, the sailor, the monk, the prisoner, the jail-keeper, 
and several others are the best-known examples. 

For two kinds of labor performed under identical conditions 
the less productive socially will always entail the greatest amount 
of professional deformation. 

The various social types react against professional deformation 
to the extent that they arenormal. Pathological types are first and 
deepest affected. A class-conscious proletarian is almost impervi- 
ous, while the slum-proletariat is specially remarkable for the ease 
and the speed with which it falls a prey to professional deformation. 
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The study of the most obvious and best-known cases of pro- 
fessional deformation will provide us with a great many of instances 
susceptible of leading to a general synthetical view of the subject 
and also to an understanding of the utility of such deformation as 
a factor of social dynamics. 

The military establishment is perhaps the most conspicuous 
instance of social deformation. The continued observance of 
military discipline creates a reaction which leads the individual to 
exact from his inferiors the same unquestioning obedience which 
he mechanically yields to his superior officers. Such a retaliation 
leads in practice to cruelty and abuse. The cruelties practiced in 
all armies during the period of instruction of the recruits confirm 
this conclusion. 

When such treatment is challenged in the press or in parliament 
by the champions of civil authority, the answer most frequently 
given is unintelligible to the general public, because it starts from 
a condition of professional bias limited to the military. Officers 
are in the habit of exacting from their inferiors a certain amount 
of callousness as an initiation to promotion. The professional 
deformation of the latest arrivals proves itself to be complete when 
students of Annapolis or West Point brought before a committee 
of Congress are affected by a sudden lapse of memory concerning 
their compulsory participation in hazing practices. Such a mental 
bias is the destruction of every manifestation of individuality and 
must perforce lead to a condition of subserviency which is only too 
much in evidence in all military affairs. War department reports 
are generally made to comply with the views of the officers to whom 
they are addressed, if these can be ascertained beforehand. In the 
Dreyfus case a general reported very favorably concerning the 
artillery officer when he believed that he had powerful friends at 
court; but when the same general was asked for a report a few 
months later he completely reversed himself to comply with what 
he now knew to be the wish of the general staff in its attempt to 
railroad an innocent man to jail and disgrace because he was a 
Jew in religion and a republican in politics. 

The professional deformation in the individual leads to esprit 
de corps or clannishness in the group. Military and naval officers 
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consider themselves a superior class or caste in society, inaugurate 
their own ethics and traditions, and aim to exercise upon the 
destinies of nations an influence which is out of alignment with 
the original purpose of national defense which justifies their 
existence. 

To witness the esprit de corps of the military, one has only to 
be present at army maneuvers in European countries. Deep- 
seated comradeships between potential adversaries on the battle- 
fields of tomorrow spring up which in military history have had real 
influence upon the outcome of military operations. The head- 
quarters of the foreign attachés are‘regular market-places where 
new military devices are exhibited and peddled to the highest bidder 
and there is laid the technical foundation of that international war 
trust, with its galaxy of gold-braided officers as stockholders, whose 
participation and material interest in war President David Starr 
Jordan has so convincingly exposed. 

In the navies of the world the fellowship of professional navy 
officers has been consecrated by a code of rules enforced in every 
seaport on the face of the earth, and nobody has ever witnessed this 
exchange of visits, with their character of familiarity and comrade- 
ship, without gaining the impression that they impaired the value of 
the navy as an agent of national defense. 

Similar scenes are enacted on land, though less frequently, when 
troops are drilling near the boundary lines of their respective 
countries and officers meet and toast each other. In the course of 
such gatherings there is abroad a general if tacit approval of the 
theory that armies or navies are first of all an end in themselves and 
as such have interests different from, and superior to, those of the 
nations which have created them. In its accentuated form, such a 
notion leads to the contempt of civil government. 

In the midst of the dramatic non-essentials of the Dreyfus 
affair the public lost sight of the fundamental principles involved. 
After her defeat in 1870-71, France felt the necessity of a strong 
army. So pressing was the necessity that even the republic’s 
civilian war-ministers were willing to overlook the political opinions 
of her officers and the danger to the nation of the deranged men- 
tality of her professional military. As a consequence, the general 
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staff of the army became an asylum for the partisans of the fallen 
monarchy and the overthrown empire, a point of vantage from 
which they could with alarming efficiency threaten republican 
institutions. Besides, the professionalism of the military became 
a danger for the country as a civildemocracy. France found herself 
in the position of a farmer who has paid big money for a blooded 
watchdog only to wake up to the fact that the fierceness of the 
animal is a danger to his family. 

Germany is in practically the same condition. German officers 
talk to and of civilians with unconcealed contempt. Strangers who 
had, through mere ignorance of local customs, taken seats habitually 
occupied in a café by army officers have frequently been insulted. 
Assumed military superiority asserts itself in the streets of German 
cities by army men claiming the use of the inside of a walk, which 
is by common courtesy granted to ladies. The vote of no confidence 
of the Reichstag, as a result of the Zabern incidents, proves that all 
democratic elements of the population are aware of the dangers of 
such a situation, while all reactionary parties uphold it, not on 
account of the intimate nature of the incidents, but on account 
of the usefulness of such a mentality in the general framework of an 
autocratic form of government. 

Military professionalism was unconsciously upheld in the 
Reichstag by the imperial chancellor and the minister of war when 
they declared during the debate that, at all costs, the dignity of 
the military uniform must be upheld. We must here take into 
consideration the military code of professional ethics, which has 
become mixed with the survival of the privileges of the mediaeval 
nobility. These traditions required that, if the aggressor be an 
individual of low degree, disqualified by his birth or station in life 
from crossing swords or exchanging pistol-shots with a gentleman, 
nobleman, or professional officer, the latter had no alternative but 
to cut or shoot him down on the spot, regardless of the question 
whether he was armed or defenseless, strong or weak, large or 
small, able-bodied or crippled. 

Military professionalism is not limited to commissioned officers. 
It permeates, although in a minor degree, even to the privates in the 


ranks. In national armies recruited through conscription this 
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deformation is diluted by the return of the soldier to the civil 
life of the nation after his period of active service has expired. 
Nevertheless, many German writers on social psychology agree 
that military professionalism leaves indelible marks and creates 
a predisposition in the individual to become influenced by the 
professional deformations resulting from the continuous practice of 
other forms of activity. In England, criminologists and magistrates 
have repeatedly pointed out the utter worthlessness of ex-soldiers 
for the productive activities of life. The British army is a volun- 
teer army and its rank and file are not renewed with the periodical 
regularity of continental armies, and, besides, the authorities are 
anxious to see the men re-enlist and they foster their professional 
spirit accordingly. 

In all armies, professional deformation is developed in the non- 
commissioned staff and even in the rank and file, because with 
the latter categories we do not find the resistance generated by 
intellectual discipline and training which may be expected from 
commissioned officers on account of the academic training required 
to pass the entrance examination to a special school. 

This phenomenon is illustrated in the American army. The 
two main sources from which the army of the United States is 
recruited are: (a) the farmers’ sons and agricultural laborers of the 
southeastern part of the United States, where agricultural wages 
are inferior to the army pay; (b) the unemployed. The first 
class belongs to the social category generally known as “crackers” 
or “poor whites.”’ They are to the middle class of competitive 
individual farmers, local merchants, and small manufacturers what 
the slum-proletariat is to the wage-workers, a kind of social residuum. 
As a rule they are submissive, with a mentality naturally adapted to 
the acceptance of metaphysical quantities reduced to their simplest 
expression. Generally, they indulge in a lot of in-petto grumbling, 
but lack the necessary self-reliance to pool their grievances and 
to express them constructively. Their resistance to professional 
deformation is very low. As far as the unemployed are concerned, 
we may divide them in two very distinct categories. The slum- 
proletariat with its low resistance considers professional deformation 
as one of the attractions of the service. The opposite is true for 
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the normal wage-worker. To hin the practical manifestations of 
professional deformation are irksome and repugnant. As soon as 
the lure of improved economic conditions and better opportunities 
for employment in civil life is added to this repugnance he begins 
to fret under the yoke of military discipline and, following the 
individualistic mode of protest of the American wage-earner, 
he finally deserts. 

The least resisting elements to professional deformation are 
thus left to constitute the bulk of the rank and file and among 
such a class of men professionalism finds a favorable soil. Hun- 
dreds of instances could be quoted; a typical one will do. 

No standing army in the world receives from its government 
the enjoyment of a higher grade of accommodations and quarters 
than the American army. As a matter of fact, these are not 
actually used, the men do not derive any benefits from them. The 
weekly inspections prevent their use. By the privates they are 
not considered as being primarily erected for use, but to be regularly 
inspected; and so great is the fear of these inspections that as 
soon as they are over all accommodations are locked up till the 
eve of the following inspection day, when they are cleaned and 
polished for the ceremony of the following morning. Inspections 
are the nightmare of the American soldier. The inspecting officer 
is described as a man “going around looking for trouble,” and 
when reviews and inspections are over men behave as if they felt 
relieved from a great impending danger. On inspection days all 
other activities are suspended and hasty lunches are substituted 
for regular meals. 

Munson, an army surgeon, has mentioned in his standard work 
on military hygiene the fallacy of a perfunctory cleanliness during a 
few ceremonial minutes on inspection day as a substitute for a 
reasonable degree of cleanliness during the remainder of the week, 
but without understanding the origin of the effect noticed. 

Professionalism among the commissioned officers of this coun- 
try’s military establishment has been both iucreased and decreased 
by the original features which the American army has developed 
under the influence of special national conditions. It has been 
increased by the mode of living created under the system of army 
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posts, an inheritance from the days when the army was mainly 
used as a police force against the Indians. Under the post system 
the officer, even when at home in his private quarters, may be 
considered as being, to a certain extent, on duty. He never 
mingles with the civil life of the nation like the European officer, 
who, after his day’s work, lives away from his barracks and becomes 
an everyday citizen. The social life of the American officer is 
yased upon the use and frequently the abuse of government 
buildings, bands, supplies, conveyances, etc. 

On the contrary, professional deformation is decreased by the 
wise disposition which makes appointments to Annapolis and 
West Point dependent upon the choice of the civil authorities. 
There can be no doubt that such a system has prevented the 
growth of military and naval families in which professional deforma- 
tion is transmitted by heredity and whose existence is a menace 
to civil society. 

Let us now consider the effect of professional deformation 
upon the liberal professions. The medical profession in the 
United States has recently adopted a code of medical ethics which 
has met in many quarters with a good deal of criticism on account 
of what certain people called an ultra-altruistic character. This 
character and its criticism can only remotely, if at all, be connected 
with the deforming influence of professional practice. The atti- 
tude of the medical profession in England after the vote of the 
Lloyd-George insurance bills, the many conflicts in all countries 
between the friendly societies and their medical staff, the differences 
of opinion between the New Zealand government and its medical 
practitioners, have all one common trait: a more or less openly 
expressed antipathy for preventive medicine, a feeling that there 
should be a modicum of disease in order that doctors may live. 
Some three years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw assailed the medical pro- 
fession in his most vigorous manner. He stated that medical 
ethics and etiquette were only the cloaks for a huge conspiracy of 
silence against the public, professional etiquette in particular 
having for its object, not the health of the patient or of the com- 
munity, but the concealment of the doctor’s blunders and the 
protection of his livelihood. 
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The legal profession, both bench and bar, is not free from the 
inroads of professionalism. It was a favorite saying of Tolstoi 
that every man could always find good reasons to justify the way 
in which he made his living. When a man is conscious of being 
an unproductive laborer, he has a tendency to become reconciled 
to the defective institutions upon whose defects he thrives. The 
lawyer fighting the private battles of competing business-men 
becomes from a social point of view an agent of economic waste, 
just as the soldier who fights the public battles of competing 
nations. A long practice of his profession will cause him to over- 
look the social point of view and to consider the conflicts from 
which he derives his living as at least necessary and often unavoid- 
able evils. 

As for the judge, a long term spent on the bench will endow 
him, perhaps in a degree a little less forcibly expressed, with the 
mental condition of the jailer who asked: “If there were no more 
criminals, what would become of the jail-keepers?’”’ Many old 
judges share the substance of such an opinion. The appointive 
prosecutors of European countries frequently see in every accused 
person a guilty person and they are not always very scrupulous in 
their efforts to convict or in the choice of the means which they 
use to influence the collective mentality of the jury. 

There is a great deal of analogy between the psychology of the 
jailer and that of the professional charity-worker. In one of her 
books Miss Jane Addams, with the insight derived from long 
years of practical acquaintance with settlement work, insists 
upon the fact that the average charity-worker or paid agent of a 
relief institution is most always the scion of a family of the middle 
class or of a father who belongs to the liberal professions or is a 
social servant. The college training of these workers does not 
change the mentality which they have derived from the atmosphere 
in which they have been raised. Their reasoning runs in the meta- 
physical channels so dear to the contemporaries of the era of indi- 
vidual competition. Such a mentality makes a person unable to 
understand the mind processes of the working classes, whose 

existence is spent in connection with the closely regulated activities 
of machine-production. 
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From the point of view of the class-conscious worker, the 
acceptance of any form of charity brands one a slum-proletarian. 
The slum-proletariat is essentially predatory; and _ trickery, 
misrepresentation, and simulation are the means it uses to realize 
its parasitic tendencies. As a result of long years of dealing with 
this stratum of society, the charity-worker builds up for his personal 
use a scheme of social interrelations wherein all applicants are con- 
sidered as frauds or approximations of frauds. The intricacy 
of statistical details and the minuteness of bureaucratic routine, 
quite frequently devoid of the slightest intrinsic value, cause the 
average charity agent to loose every bond of human affinity with 
the applicants. 

Thus is produced that atmosphere of chilled sympathy and 
rough questioning in current use in every office of a charity organiza- 
tion. To a considerable part of the working class'our actual 
organized charity seems inferior to the chaotic charity of old, 
when every bit of a gift was wrapped up in the personal kindness 
born out of a strong religious sentiment. The self-supporting 
worker can see no justification for the huge overhead expenses 
of organized charity, especially because the professional deforma- 
tion of the employees of organized charity is to him exceedingly 
obvious. 

Neither is this the worst count in his indictment. The co- 
existence of charity work with our social system develops in the 
professional a tendency to uphold such a system as a permanent 
one on account of the necessity of the corrective, which provides 
him with his means of livelihood. Hence the same professional has 
no sympathy for preventive charity or for any form of society 
which would automatically dispense with the necessity of an 
eleemosynary corrective. 

In the case of ministers of the gospel, the professional deforma- 
tion corresponding to the lengthy performance of the duties of the 
ministry is ritualism. It causes the minister to lose sight of the 
higher nature of religion and sometimes to overlook it entirely, 
while placing a correspondingly higher stress upon the use of 
religion as a means of social restraint and the mechanical observ- 
ance of church practices. 
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In common with ministers of religion, teachers suffer from the 
fact that they give ex cathedra instructions which are as a rule 
uncontradicted. The average listener in any audience can readily 
detect men or women teachers on the lecture platform by the 
finality of their statements and the self-satisfaction displayed in 
their argumentation, caused by the atmosphere of the classroom. 
This is probably the cause which prevented our educators from 
taking a larger share in the parliamentary work of the nation and 
from bringing to representative government a little of that capacity 
and prestige of which it is so sorely in need. 

When the British royal commission on secendary education was 
at the beginning of its work, I remember Mr. Bryce saying how 
struck he was at the growth of professional feeling among all classes 
of teachers in England. On every side he found societies which 
had been formed partly for professional protection, partly under 
the stimulus of a real interest in their calling. This tendency, upon 
which the practiced eye of Mr. Bryce fell at once, has been growing 
during the last ten years. It has now culminated in the success 
of the attempt to frame a teachers’ register. The teachers’ regis- 
tration council ought to be a real center for the experience of 
teachers of all kinds throughout the country. It ought to give 
the profession that sense of unity which necessary sertional and 
administrative subdivision tends to blur. But it ought not to 
become a super-trade-union. Still less ought it to have any ambi- 
tion to control the educational system of the country. For just 
as education is itself many-sided, so is the responsibility for it 
divided among several co-workers in a great enterprise. The nation 
as a whole is concerned in the training of the nation’s youth. The 
teachers are concerned about it, because—if anybody—they ought 
to know most about it. 

The connection between professionalism and the material status 
of the teacher is duplicated in the nursing profession. The great 
majority of the American states have now boards of examination 
for nurses, composed not of doctors but of members of the nursing 
profession themselves, appointed by political office-holders. The 
reasons offered to justify the restricted exercise of the nursing 
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profession resulting from the existence of such a registry are 
generally summed up in a statement concerning the necessity of 
protecting the public. Several state courts have held, in the case of 
the barbers’, plumbers’, and undertakers’ registry laws, that taken 
at its face value such a purpose had no reason for existence in fact; 
that even the exercise of such a profession by incompetents would 
not work a sufficiently well-defined injury upon the community 
to justify the limitation of the number of those belonging to it 
and the relative monopoly which is the result of such a regulation. 

Professional deformation has combined with sex-consciousness 
to exclude men from the nursing profession. Eminent practitioners 
have defended the theory that nursing was a woman’s callirg by 
citing sentimental reasons unworthy of the scientific standing of 
their advocates. As a matter of fact, nursing is not a woman’s 
calling. Hospital efficiency today is greatly hampered by the lack 
of competent orderlies. Nobody can blame men for refusing to 
enter a calling which is no calling, but just a blind alley. Still, 
decent ward management is as much dependent upon a capable 
orderly as upon a capable nurse. From the point of view of women 
themselves and in order that they may derive from their economic 
independence all the benefits it hoids in store for them, it becomes 
more than necessary that they should discourage every attempt 
to commercialize womanliness. Nursing is a useful and honorable 
profession. For its own sake it ought to be freed from any morbid 
character with which professionalism and other considerations may 
try to burden it. 

There is another social condition remotely connected with 
such callings as teaching, social service, and nursing which has 
been seriously attacked by professional deformation, viz., the 
labor leaders. We may consider as fairly accurate the statement 
that the reasons which influence the members of a union in the 
selection of their officers are zeal and capacity. That a man 
who owes his elevation to office to such considerations should 
become a victim of professional deformation seems at first sight 
almost improbable. Still, it can no longer be denied, since profes- 
sionalism of the labor leaders has been one of the most potent if 
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not the principal cause leading to the creation in the United States 
of a dual organization of labor in the economic field. Institutions 
which have remained in existence for a long time acquire thus an 
element of strength which is independent of their intrinsic valuc 
and helps them to monopolize a certain sphere of human activity. 
The American Federation of Labor is now in such a position. 
the birth of a rival group, the I.W.W., professional deformation ot 
the actual personnel of the Federation has played a most important 
part. Many workers, inside as well as outside the Federation, state 
that professionalism rules the Federation today. This is true to 
such an extent that the element in control of the Federation did 
not hesitate, to save its existence, to refuse to elect the Federation’s 
officials through a referendum of the membership, while the political 
program of the Federation strongly advocates direct government 
in the state and nation. 

After several years in office the primary reason for his existence 
is no longer obvious to the trade-union official. He considers 
himself as the owner of a business and the membership as a kind 
of compulsory customers. Professional deformation brings about 
a consciousness of his private interests sometimes directly opposed 
to the sane and logical conception of the interests of the member- 
ship. Like the charity-worker, he is very prone to consider our 
actual social system as permanent, because it requires the cor- 
rective of unions in the process of collective bargaining and of 
officials to lead the unions. 

lf a transformation in the mode of production requires that the 
framework of economic organization be discarded to make room 
for a new and more efficient form of organization, the professional 
labor leader will oppose the change, because in the ensuing reorgani- 
zation he is liable to suffer the loss of his position. 

Labor leaders frequently become parliamentarians. Labor 
parliamentarians and legislators in general suffer from their own 
kinds of professional deformation. Zola, who could not be called 
a sociologist, but who was an observer of an uncommon acuity of 
vision for psychological details, has drawn a vivid picture of the 
work of professional deformation in shaping the mentality of the 
peoples’ representatives. In Germinal he introduces Lantier, a 
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labor leader, and proves how his vision is slowly altered from 
that of a fighting strike-leader to that of a middle-class intellectual, 
snugly reclining in an arm-chair, with a tableful of books and 
magazines at his elbow, while a bright and warm fire flames up 
gaily before his outstretched feet. How long will it be before this 
middle-class complacency will influence his ideas and his principles 
without his knowledge ? 

The development of anarchistic syndicalism in France was 
largely due to the dissatisfaction caused within the ranks of the 
working class by the professional deformation of several labor 
politicians, whom the brilliancy of the personality of Jaurés had 
attracted in a movement which they did not understand. Such 
a deformation is not limited to the immature intellectual who 
strays into the collectivist camp. John Burns of Battersea is 
another instance, whose purely proletarian origin cannot be 
disputed. 

No matter how close an office-holder may have been to the sod 
when he broke into public life, it requires but a short time to warp 
his view when he gets to Washington. There the politics of the 
nation crystallize. Small groups of men, because of their herding 
in one place, their intimate interchange of ideas, and their power 
to legislate, get to think their view is the prevalent view—not 
because it really is, but because their vision has become restricted 
to the narrow circle of their official actions. Professionalism is a 
sort of introspective egoism. Insiders remain inside, looking 
out, instead of going occasionally outside to look in. 

From the point of view of a progressive party, professionalism 
decreases the efficiency of the representative, while in the case of a 
conservative or a reactionist, professionalism helps to increase his 
efficiency. 

Social phenomena should never be separated from their social 
usefulness. They are not static, but essentially dynamic. From 
this angle we may extend to all the forms of professional deformation 
what we have said about the adaptability of the nature of parlia- 
mentary professionalism to the purposes of democracy. Professional 
deformation always acts as an auxiliary force to human inertia. 
Hence a progressive society must react against it, destroy it. The 
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value of a trade-union convention to the workers, for instance, will 
depend largely on the success with which they eliminate from 
their deliberations the influence of their professionals. 

If such a defense may rightfully be considered as preliminary 
to the very existence of a democracy, it must aiso be remarked 
that every step in democracy will decrease the amount of pro- 
fessionalism with which society has to contend in the course of its 
development. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY RELIGION ? 


It is often said that no people entirely destitute of religion has 
ever been discovered. And it is true that no people whose thoughts 
and practices we have learned to understand adequately has been 
without social activities to which the name religion could be applied, 
provided that name be given a sufficiently wide definition. 

The word religion has received many definitions. Historically 
the most characteristic substance of religion has been beliefs con- 
cerning relations with unseen powers or beings, whether here or 
hereafter, and the emotions and practices elicited by those beliefs. 
Religion, however, might be defined as those ideas contemplation 
of which is found, in the experience of any people, to raise life to 
the highest level, together with the emotions and practices prompted 
by the contemplation of those ideas. The latter definition, how- 
ever, would express rather an ideal of the meaning which the word 
religion may sometime convey than a description of all the religions 
that have existed or that still exist, for religions have contained 
much that debased life, and omitted many of the most ennobling 
elements in the life of the peoples by whom they were believed. 

According to our second and idealistic, or normative, definition 
of religion, conversion is a readjustment of attention, bringing 
into the middle of the stage, in our mental drama, the ennobling 
ideas—whatever they may be—and sending away from the spot- 
light of attention the ideas that drag life down. Every adult has 
a multitude of ideas stored in memory but makes habitual daily 
use of only a few, and these give to life its character. Instinctive 
propulsions, and the suggestions of the general social environment, 
are sure to thrust themselves forward, but the ideas that have been 
more recently developed, which differentiate man from his less 
45 
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evolved progenitors and which tend to raise him above the common- 
place, must be diligently brought to mind. 

The religious man, in our normative sense of the word religious, 
is one who discriminates between the ideas that give life dignity 
and worth and those which drag life down or anchor it to medioc- 
rity, who takes the necessary pains to keep the ennobling ideas in 
the forefront of his attention, and who, by so doing, responds 
strongly to those conceptions by aid of which he most completely 
realizes his possibilities. 

According to our normative definition of religion any man may 
be religious; for to every man some ideas are more ennobling than 
others. With the same man religion may pass through various 
stages, the ideas that once most warmed and fed him may lose their 
hold upon his mind and their power to set in motion the mechanism 
of his being, yet he may be no less religious if he takes no less pains 
to recognize and to keep in the place of dominance those concep- 
tions that in his new stage of growth prove themselves most 
uplifting. 

For purposes of evolutionary study we must turn back from 
our normative conception of religion to its historical description. 
Religion, far from being a matter of indifference to the “savage,” 
in reality ‘absorbs nearly the whole of life.’”’ “His daily actions 
are governed by ceremonial laws of the severest, often of the most 
irksome and painful character.’”* The Dyaks of Borneo, ‘‘when 
they lay out their fields, gather the harvest, go hunting or fishing, 
contract a marriage, start on a warlike expedition, propose a com- 
mercial journey, or anything of importance, always consult the gods, 
offer sacrifices, celebrate feasts, study the omens, obtain talismans, 
and so on, often thus losing the best opportunity for the business 
itself.” “It was a severe shock to the Pueblo Indians to see the 
white settlers plant corn without any religious ceremony, and a 
much greater one to see that the corn grew, flourished, and bore 
abundant crops!”’ Captain Ciark, an officer of our army with the 
widest experience of Indian life, is thus quoted: “It seems a start- 
ling assertion, but it is I think true that there are no people who 
pray more than the Indians. Both superstition and custom keep 
* Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, pp. 17 ff. 
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always in their minds the necessity for placating the anger of the 
invisible and omnipotent power, and for supplicating the active 
exercise of his faculties in their behalf.” And Brinton says of 
primitive people that the injunction to “pray always” is nowhere 
else so nearly carried out. 

The beliefs and practices commonly spoken of as religion grow 
from four roots each of which requires our attention. 


I. MAGIC 


Magic may or may not contain any idea of relationship with 
unseen persons. 

a) Magic which does not depend upon ideas of relationship with 
unseen beings probably is not to be regarded as a part of religion, 
but it is too important and too closely related to religious notions 
to be omitted from our discussion. This magic which depends upon 
no ideas of unseen persons is the predecessor of applied natural 
science. Primitive man, not knowing what really causes the 
effects that interest him, that harm or benefit him, guesses what 
might have caused the evil or the good he has experienced, and 
what may cause the good or evil that he anticipates with hope or 
dread, and like the man of science he acts upon his hypothesis. In 
the development of magic there are certain steps which must be 
enumerated at the outset, since they are to be seen in the develop- 
ment both of impersonal and of personal, or religious, magic. 

1. Desire suggests ideas. The desires are at first predominantly 
practical. Man wants to do something that will secure good or 
avert harm. His child is sick and he wants to do something to 
cause recovery; he is going fishing and he wants to insure a catch. 
Because ignorant of what does affect the result, he is free to imagine 
that anything may affect it. He feels that he must do something 
and so he thinks of something to do. The brighter, more imagina- 
tive he is the more he thinks of that may bring either good or 
harm. 

2. Whatever arrests his attention in connection with the result, 
so far as he knows, may cause it. Especially do suggestive analogies 
rivet attention and hint at causal relation. Thus the father during 
the couvade must not eat what would disagree with the new-born 
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babe; the pregnant woman must not eat any animal that was killed 
by a wound in the entrails; to eat the heart of a lion will make one 
brave; and to cause sand to patter on the hut is part of the cere- 
mony of making rain. 

3. In order to be believed an idea has only to be clear, of prac- 
tical interest, and free from inconsistency with previous knowledge 
or belief. The less one knows the less there is to contradict what- 
ever ideas may occur to him, so that to one who lacks established 
ideas by which to test new notions every fancy may be true. 

4. Once the idea occurs to the mind that a given act or thing is 
favorable or unfavorable to a keeniy desired result, no chances are 
taken, the lucky thing or act is not omitted, and the unlucky one is 
avoided. This tendency we still witness in the reluctance of many 
to sit among thirteen at the table. 

5. To act upon an idea strengthens it in the mind of the actor, 
and also suggests it to others. When the idea that this or that will 
bring either good or evil is suggested to B by the action of A, the 
faith may be stronger in the mind of B than if it had first arisen in 
his own mind—it comes with authority—and after such an idea has 
become prevalent in a group of savages no one would dare take 
chances with it. 

6. One instance in which the belief works, that is to say, one 
coincidence between ‘he belief and the event, arrests attention, is 
told, exaggerated, and retold, and does more to confirm the belief 
than many instances of failure. Instances of the failure of an 
established belief to work are explained away on the ground that 
the rules of the magic were not exactly followed, or that the expected 
result was otherwise prevented. By the process above outlined 
nature men develop elaborate systems of pseudo-science for the 
control of the results which they desire or fear. 

The tendency to invent magic is still strong among children and 
the ignorant, and would go to great lengths if not corrected by 
knowledge of natural causation supplied to children by their elders 
and to the ignorant by the better educated. Physicians who attend 
the ignorant have opportunities to witness the spontaneous inven- 
tion of new magic to meet emergencies, to insure strength and 
brightness to new-born infants, or recovery to the suddenly 
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afflicted. Farmers who insist on doing certain work at “‘the right 
time of the moon”’ illustrate the persistence of the tendency to 
rely on magic. And the whole system of astrology, which com- 
manded belief among the intelligent during certain stages of our 
own civilization, shows how hard it is to deny causal efficiency to 
whatever powerfully arrests the attention, even though as remote 
as the very stars, provided the nature of real causal connection is 
dimly apprehended. 

b) Magic that is based on supposed relation with invisible per- 
sons implies the development of belief in such persons which grows 
from the second root of religion, next to be discussed. Man seeks 
to influence unseen beings in three ways: 

1. He may believe that by magic he obtains control over them, 
that if he knows how he can command them and they must obey. 
The desire to control them suggests a method, as the. desire for 
other results suggests methods, by the mental process above 
described. 

2. He bargains with the unseen beings and seeks their favor 
by gifts, sacrifices, and services. 


3. He seeks to influence them by his words; by flattery and 
praises he conciliates, and by imploring he seeks to persuade them. 


Il. ZOOMORPHISM 


The word anthropomorphism denotes the practice of conceiving 
of unseen beings as having the form and attributes of men. Zoé- 
morphism denotes the practice of conceiving them to have the form 
and attributes either of men or other animals, or of fantastic com- 
binations of human and beastly shape and character. 

Zodmorphism is based upon the idea that every effect implies 
an actor. In the early stages of mental life the idea of causation 
which is most familiar and intelligible is derived from the issuance 
of results from our own activity, and from that of other persons and 
animals whose activity resembles our own. Thus the child and the 
savage ask, ‘‘Who made the moon?’’—not “‘what caused” but 
“who made” is the natural form of inquiry. Of causation by 
reflection, refraction, chemical combination, evolutionary processes, 
etc., there are at first no ideas. And so they ask who makes the 
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sun rise, traverse the heavens, and set, who makes the rivers flow, 
the tides surge, the thunder roll, the ice form, the trees put forth 
their leaves in spring. Wherever there is a deed there must be a 
doer—there must be great and mighty beings to produce the grand 
effects in nature, and there must also be a multitude of little beings 
to produce the countless small effects, too trivial to occupy the 
dignitaries of the unseen world, to sour the milk, to cause a wart 
to come or disappear, to cause all the noises, incidents, strokes of 
luck, and bafflings that fill the hours. To the imaginative mind at 
this stage of education it appears that the unseen population of the 
world may well be far more numerous than the seen, and that there 
must be among them diverse beings, some friendly aad some 
unfriendly to man, great gods and great devils and little sprites, 
nixies, fairies, gnomes, goblins, elves, brownies, nymphs, dryads, 
and fauns. A priest, it is said, went on Walpurgis night to count 
the devils, and being observed by one of them was asked what he 
was doing. When he confessed his intention he was told that if 
the Alps were broken into grains of sand and for each grain there 
were a devil, and he should count so many, he would only have 
begun to number the devils. 

Primitive man feels himself surrounded by unseen beings who 
can mysteriously benefit or harm him much as the civilized man 
feels himself surrounded by the omnipresent microbes. And accord- 
ingly the one seeks for disinfectants and the other for spirit-scarers. 

Here again the desire to do something about it suggests some- 
thing to do; and the wish that something might have protective 
power suggests that almost anything that sufficiently arrests atten- 
tion in connection with the wish may be the right thing. 

Among’ the objects that are thought to be effective as protec- 
tions against spirits one of the most universal is fire. Fire is highly 
arrestive to the attention, it is mysterious and has powers to harm 
or to bless, it comforts us with warmth, it cooks our food, it melts 
the hard iron, it dispels the terrifying darkness, it spreads a circle 
of safety from beasts—why not from spirits also? Peoples in all 
quarters of the globe have regarded a fire, a lamp, a candle, a sacred 


* Professor W. I. Thomas enumerates to his classes a longer list of spirit-scarers. 
From him many of the facts here used have been derived. 
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flame, that must on no account be allowed to go out, as the source 
of safety from unseen terrors. English farmers used to gather in 
the wheat fields and build one large fire and twelve smaller ones, 
representing Christ and the apostles, by this means, together with 
a great shouting, to drive away the spirits that might cause blight 
and mildew. 

Next to fire as a spirit-scarer is water, a mysterious element that 
drives out the spirit of thirst and washes away many evil things. 
The sprinkling of infants to keep away bad influences, holy water, 
and baptism in many forms represent ancient practices common 
to many peoples. 

Hardly anything is easier than to give an old ceremony a new 
meaning. Even among us baptism means the descent of the holy 
spirit, or the washing-away of sin, or the death of an old life and the 
beginning of a new one. Ancient ceremonies survive with new 
interpretations. Of this baptism, the sprinkling of holy water, and 
the burning of candles in churches appear to be illustrations. 

Metal that requires the magic of the smith to melt and fashion 
it, that makes weapons which let out the life, is thought to have 
mystic powers. So also is food that drives out not only the spirit 
of hunger but also other evil spirits as well, and brings us strength 
and cheer in place of despondency, moroseress, and weakness; and 
hence to scatter rice or other grain is protective and of good omen. 

There are not only protective objects, but also protective acts 
and protective words and speeches formulated by the mind in 
answer to the desire for safety from the unseen powers. Yelling 
and racket, bells and tom-toms are thought to drive away evil 
spirits and assist in the cure of the sick, in the safe passage of the 
dying, and in the guarding of infants. Threatening gestures, 
blows, and whipping serve the same purpose. It was thus that the 
soldiers of Xerxes scourged the Hellespont to drive away or subdue 
the spirits that disturbed the waters. Liquor is full of ‘spirits’ as 
we still say, both good spirits that cheer and evil spirits that make 
men violent and wicked. Therefore before broaching a cask whip 
it well with switches, and if you want to sell it hang the bundle of 
switches, or bush, over your door to show that you have plenty of 
new and well-chastened wine—but ‘“‘good wine needs no bush”’ to 
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advertise it. A whip becomes in itself a protective object, and 
finally any piece of leather. 

Thirteen centuries before Christ, to draw a cross was already 
a way to make a spirit trap that would catch and hold the invisible 
beings of evil intent, and far and wide the drawing of a circle or 
curve is regarded as a way to make a trap to keep them in, or to 
erect a fortification to keep them out. Perhaps both the curve 
and the metal of the horseshoe made it seem to our forefathers 
protective. 

In order adequately to understand the tendency to zo6morphism 
it must be borne in mind that the savage does not look down upon 
the animals as we do. He cannot build an abode equal to that of 
the oven-bird or the beaver, he would gladly possess eyes like the 
hawk, strength iike the bear or the ox, courage like the lion, cunning 
like the fox, the deadly power of the serpent, vigilance not to be 
surpassed, or skill in stalking game like that of the leopard. In 
most things to which he aspires the animals surpass him. 

Moreover, the sense of mystery demands strange symbols, sets 
the imagination roaming, and often the fittest embodiment of the 
powers man fears or worships seems not to be a form like any that 
he sees but one in which there are combined the shapes of men and 
beasts, as in griffins, sphynxes, and other imaginary monsters. And 
when a people has once formed conceptions of the forms of the 
gods, these conceptions are likely to survive, filled with an enriching 
symbolism, as ancient ceremonies survive with changed interpreta- 
tions, and still to be retained when the people become as civilized 
as the Hindus or Egyptians. 

Primitive people not only fear the unseen zoémorphic beings, 
but also seek their aid. This leads to fetishism. The savage, with 
the vague notions of causal relationship which alone are possible to 
men who have made little progress in explanation, thinks that to 
possess anything that has been in close relation with a person is to 
establish a mystic relation with that person. He does not care- 
lessly throw aside the skin of the banana he has eaten, for if his 
enemy should pick it up, would he not have power over the man 
in whose vitals the pulp of the banana was! The hair cut from his 
head or any cast-off article that he has made or long worn he care- 
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fully secretes or destroys. Now if this same savage finds a strangely 
gnarled stick, or a bit of fossil or meteorite, which evidently has 
been shaped by some mysterious power, he hopes that by possess- 
ing it he may establish relations with the power that shaped it and 
perhaps still haunts it. And if while he keeps it he has good luck 
and his prayers are answered, he prizes it and will not willingly 
part with it, unless for a valuable consideration. If, however, it 
seems to bring him no good luck, he will throw it away. The value 
which the savage attaches to the fetish which he carries about with 
him seems to be of precisely the same sort as that which devout 
Catholics have attached to relics of the saints, objects that have 


in maintaining special relations with that being. Grottoes, strange 
bowlders, trees of unusual shape or size men everywhere seem prone 
to call devil’s den, or witches’ sea@Jor the like. Such manifestations 
and abodes of strange powe BObecome fetishes. But it is not 
the great rock or tree that is worshi Probably men never any- 
where have literally worshiped stocks tones. As one savage in 
answer to inquiry declared, ‘‘Tree no ish. Fetish spirit, not 
seen, live in tree.’ 


Ill. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 


Belief that man is surrounded by spirits arises not only from 
zodmorphic interpretation of natural processes and natural events, 
but also from belief in the survival of human spirits after the death 
of the body. Thus Codrington in his Milanesians says that this 
people has two words for spirit, one denoting zoémorphic nature 
spirits, and the other denoting the spirits of ancestors. Savages do 
not regard the death of the body as the termination of life; doubt 
of life after death arises later in men’s minds. Belief that the spirit 
survives dissolution arises in perfectly natural,even inevitable, ways. 
When a man awakens in the morning and declares that he has been 
in the forest, seen a foe, or encountered a lion and barely escaped 
with his life, or that he has been on a journey or had a successful 
hunt, and those that are with him in the hut know that his body 
has lain there all night, they conclude and he concludes that he can 


* Brinton’s Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 132. 
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have experiences in which his body does not participate. It is hard 
to persuade the child who wakes up terrified that the cause of his 
fear ‘‘was only a dream.”’ Savages have no one to correct their 
belief in the reality of dreams. Often, to gather at dawn to recount 
the experiences of the past night is a regular and important part of 
the day’s interest. Some tribes decamp and flee if one of their 
number dreams of seeing an enemy approaching. Some think that 
in their shadow and in their reflection they catch glimpses of their 
own “double.” If one is struck on the head his spirit leaves the 
injured body, after a while he “comes to,” or if the injury is too 
severe the separation is permanent and the body is not reanimated. 
Then where is the spirit that has withdrawn from the visible form ? 
It must be near! You cannot see it. You can never know when 
it is seeing you and listening to your words. Therefore ‘‘speak no 
evil of the dead,” for who can tell in what mysterious ways the 
invisible can affect us, or how much of our sickness and ill luck are 
due to their ill will? Nothing sets bounds to the fancy in its 
dreadful conjectures about the hovering ghosts. Moreover, ghosts 
have reason to be vengeful and iil-humored for have they not been 
driven out of the body and deprived of visible life? Death by 
blows gives ground for taking vengeance and death by sickness no 
less, for sickness is practically always attributed by savages to 
magic, exercised by an enemy. And savages are not prevented 
from taking vengeance by the fact that they do not know what 
individual caused the injury. 

For such reasons as these savages sometimes try to prevent the 
escape of the ghosts of those about to die by strangling them and 
leaving a ligature about the neck, or by driving a stake through the 
breast. Some peoples who have no permanent abodes decamp and 
flee the haunted place whenever a death has occurred, exercising 
precautions that the ghost shall not follow them, for instance, carry- 
ing their weapons pointed backward and stacking them in that 
position when they stop to sleep. The precautions to be taken are 
suggested by desire and analogy, and faith in them developed by 
the process already repeatedly referred to. Most frequently people 
try to conciliate the ghost. They gather in the presence of the 
dying and praise him inordinately and exhibit signs of mourning at 
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his departure. They are careful after his death to continue the 
forms of praise and mourning, even at times hiring men to keep 
up the demonstration of grief. No one dares to use anything that 
had belonged te the dead, for fear of exciting jealous vengeance. 
His standing crops are burned and his personal belongings are 
burned, or cast into the sea, or buried with the corpse. Thus there 
is no saving from generation to generation to promote economic 
progress, but each generation destroys the accumulations of its 
predecessors. 

The burning of property with the body of the dead results not 
only from fear of using the belongings of a ghost but also sometimes 
from an intention to provide the departed with the spiritual essence 
—the double—of that which he has used here and will require 
hereafter; for if the man has a double, why should not a bow ora 
knife or a tree or a mountain have a double as well as a shadow and 
a reflection? Belief that inanimate things as well as living beings 
have an unseeable counterpart or essence, a soul or “‘anima,” is 
widespread. For example, in Japan the housewife attributes a 
soul to her kitchen utensils, and the soldier to his sword. This 
belief is called animism. 

The propitiation of the spirits of the dead by praises, prayers, 
and sacrifices is carried on at the places of burial. Thus, said 
Spencer, graves become the first altars and tombs the first 
temples. 

It is felt to be especially necessary to propitiate the spirit of a 
great and powerful chief, whose mysterious powers the timorous 
imagination is free to exaggerate unchecked and uncomforted by 
any saving ray of knowledge. All peoples, as they progress, tend 
to gather glorifying traditions about some great characters in their 
history. Thus while each family or clan worships and propitiates 
the spirits of its own particular dead forbears, the families enter 
also into the worship of the heroes of the whole tribe or people. 
This implies a considerable degree of advancement. and is especially 
characteristic of the patriarchal phase of social evolution. Any 
patriarch under whom the tribe particularly prospers contributes 
real incidents, and patriotic and religious imagination add more, 
all of which tend to gather about the name of a few or of one of 
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those from whom the group believes itself descended, and the spirits 
of these dead heroes become the tribal gods. 

In the earlier stages of its development religion is chiefly a 
matter of fear and not of hope or love; but in the stage just 
described it is natural to think that the household or tribal divinities 
will exercise their powers in the interest of their own “chosen 
people.” This is accompanied by the belief that other peoples have 
their gods who are favorable to them, so that in case of warfare the 
contest is thought to be between both the unseen and the visible 
representatives of each people. 

A conquering people believes that its gods are conquering gods, 
lords of lords, and kings over all gods. To regard their own god 
as superior in power and other attributes is not the same as to 
become philosophical monotheists. Their belief is not monotheism 
but monarchy among divinities. Monotheism comes very late, and 
when we speak of the “gods” of other peoples than ourselves it is 
customary to refer by that name to all the invisible beings with 
superhuman powers in which they believe, and perhaps to forget 
that it has been usual for Christian peoples to believe in many 
invisible beings with superhuman powers. If we had discovered 
Milton’s Paradise Lost written in a strange tongue and calling its 
supernatural beings by other names than ours, we should not have 
hesitated to pronounce it the expression of a highly politheistic 
religion. 

In the roots of its development religion has no essential connec- 
tion with morality or righteousness. The gods were thought of as 
exhibiting the motives and passions which man would exercise if 
he feared no superior, and religious conduct was simply the etiquette 
or ceremony of the court of the unseen potentate. And as man was 
always in the presence of the unseen he was always living at court 
and must regulate his every action by the required ceremonial. It 
was natural and inevitable to think that the requirements of the 
unseen would resemble those enforced by visible rulers, and there 
was a general correspondence between the obeisances, adulation, 
and tribute rendered to both. Conversely, visible rulers have been 
quick to avail themselves of the obvious addition to their own power 
which resulted whenever peoples could be made to feel that the 
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gods required that which the visible rulers commanded. The fact 
that the difference between gods and kings was not very wide, in 
the minds of ancestor-worshiping peoples who as yet were far from 
the concept of monotheism, is shown by the practice of according 
divine honors to living potentates. Omitting, for the present, 
many qualifications, we may say that ethical requirements result 
from the lessons of experience concerning that which promotes or 
diminishes the common welfare. Rulers early recognize the teach- 
ing of experience as to what promotes the tribal strength and solidar- 
ity for purposes of war, and in the patriarchal phase they are not 
blind to that which promotes economic prosperity. As soon as rulers 
or leading men (prophets) become deeply interested in the tribal 
welfare they feel certain that what they are convinced the common 
good requires is in accordance with the will of the unseen spirit 
patriarchs and divinities of the tribe, and so they declare to the 
people that to secure divine favor and avert divine wrath, to secure 
prosperity in basket and store and victory over their adversaries, 
they must fulfil not only ceremonial but also ethical requirements. 
When, to proffered rewards and threatened punishments in this life, 
is added the thought that the same unseen potentates will rule and 
continue their favor or disfavor in a life to come, religion becomes 
a yet more stupendous agency of social control. 

Two distinct tendencies in the development of religions are recog-; 
nized by scholars. The first may be called the priestly tendency| 
and the second the prophetic; the first is based chiefly on fear, the | 
second more on hope and love; the first inculcates ritual require- 
ments, the ceremonies and observances by which to court the favor | 
of the invisible potentate and all distinctively religious demands, | 
while it looks down upon “mere” morality, insisting far less 
loudly upon righteousness than upon religious conformity, but the 
second inculcates chiefly ethical requirements, it may even say, 
“Incense is an abomination unto me” (Isa. 1:13-17); “Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousand rivers 
of oil? . . . . What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” (Mic. 
6:7, 8). The first approaches deity with supplication, praises and 
flattery, conciliation and atonement, in order to secure favor and 
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favors, the second trusts an ever-waiting love and does not seek 
special favors but finds the sufficient reward of communion in the 
sense of personal relation with the divine; the first is predominantly 
selfish, a means by which the worshiper may secure to himself the 
divine favor, avoid calamity, secure prosperity, and save his own 
soul; the second is benevolent and patriotic, prescribes the method 
by which to secure the common prosperity and triumph of the 
group, and at its highest aspires toward a universal kingdom 
of righteousness, the establishment of which is the supreme co- 
operative enterprise in which all good men combine with God, and 
what is ‘done to one of the least”’ of the great brotherhood is done 
unto the God of all; the first is conservative and reactionary, ever 
calling upon men to maintain ‘‘the religion of their fathers,’ and 
unwilling that any belief or practice regarded as religious should 
be abandoned or modified; the second is progressive, always adapt- 
ing its requirements to existing exigencies and likely to say, “‘Ye 
have heard that it was said unto you by them of old time... . 
but verily I say unto you’’—that requirements once thought essen- 
tial are unimportant and that only vision that distinguishes the 


ethically fundamental from matter of observance and opinion and 
applies universal principles to the present demands of society can 
fulfil the will of God. 


IV. INSPIRATION AND MIRACLE 


The fourth root from which religious beliefs and practices have 
grown is found in inspiration and miracle. These are unusual 
psychic states and unusual events which are ascribed to super- 
natural agency. 

By the words inspiration and miracle I here refer to realities. 
In a prescientific age with a people among whom religious beliefs 
are already established miracle tales spread and grow with great 
facility, but it is real events and experiences that play a part in the 
origination of such beliefs. 

Between inspiration and miracle no absolute line need be drawn, 
but we will first give attention chiefly to inspiration. It is said that 
“by far the majority of the impressions on our senses leave no trace 
in conscious recollection, although they are stored in the records 
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of the brain.”’ According to this view the subconscious stores are 
our capital, our states of consciousness are the interest we collect, 
and all our past experience is on deposit. It is sufficiently impres- 
sive to think that even a major part of the sights and sounds and 
thoughts that were ever present to our vivid consciousness are 
stored as records in the recesses of memory and that from this vast 
half-hidden accumulation we draw the interpretations that give 
meaning to the perceptions and thoughts of each passing moment. 
We have not only this vast hidden store, we have also hidden 
processes of combination and recombination, of fermentation and 
growth, among these hidden elements. It is even said that such 
subconscious action “is not only common but practically if not 
absolutely constant,” and even if we are staggered at the thought 
of its continuity we may all admit that ‘‘the results of this unper- 
ceived labor of our minds are often far more valuable than those of 
our intelligent efforts.””. Now and then, under stimulating or other- 
wise favorable conditions, one may experience an upgush out of the 
stores of his mentality, so far beyond his ordinary powers and con- 
taining conceptions and conclusions that have been reached by a 
process of which he has been so unconscious, that he says, “ This is 
not mine, it has been given me!”’ Thus the poets and the novelists 
often speak. Most of the great art work of the world has been of 
this character; it is everywhere spoken of as the product of in- 
spiration. In this respect as in some others religious revelation 
resembles art. 

A state of concentration and eager expectancy is favorable to 
such experience, so that the earnest prayer of faith is likely 
to be answered by consolations and decisions. An experience 
that is eagerly desired and at the same time sought and ex- 
pected is naturally produced by auto-suggestion, so that the 
“seeker” is likely soon to cry out, “I’ve got it, I’ve got it.” 
The presence of an expectant surrounding group and similar ex- 
periences on the part of others effectively heighten the power of 
auto-suggestion. 

Dreams also are upswellings out of the unconscious. They are 
likely to be closely related to recent or intense waking states. Thus, 
for example, those whose death has been recently witnessed are 
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likely to be seen in dreams and this powerfully confirms belief in 
life after death—not necessarily in immortal life, for at least some 
savages have not formed that concept, but believe that those who 
are no longer seen in dreams or remembered by the living are 
spiritually and totally deceased. Because of the close relation 
between waking thoughts and dreams the latter frequently suggest 
answers to problems of the waking life, and even when this relation 
to any reality is least, still the thoughts that come with waking are 
likely to interpret the dream into some connection with themselves. 
Moreover, the elements contained in dreams, however fantastically 
they may be recombined, are all afforded by previous mental states 
and so they are likely to corroborate and powerfully confirm the 
beliefs already held. 

The last is also true of visions seen in trance, and other abnor- 
mal states. Especially death-bed visions are likely to confirm, as 
with ocular demonstration, faiths concerning the life to come. 
Visions and hallucinations are common in disease, and often occur 
in the final disturbance of the brain that precedes dissolution, and 
at that time the mind is full of thoughts and hopes or fears concern- 
ing the hereafter, and established beliefs are not unlikely to visualize 
themselves. 

One of the widespread practices of early religions is to induce 
the physical states that are accompanied by hallucinations. Inhal- 
ing of gases, long abstinence from food, dances carried to the point 
of exhaustion are among the familiar means of obtaining trances 
and visions." 

Quite commonly boys, at the time of initiation into manhood, 
are expected to secure by aid of fasts and vigils some vision, reve- 
lation, or ecstatic state. The breaking-down of normal nervous 
co-ordination is a cultivated art so that among certain peoples, as 
the African Zulus, it is said that “any adult can cast himself or 
herself into the hypnotic state.””’ Those with especially unstable 
nervous systems are generally regarded as religiously gifted and 
likely to become medicine men, priests, or priestesses. The super- 
natural origin of the mental states thus obtained is confidently 
assumed and unintelligible babblings are regarded as mystic utter- 

«Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Experience; James, Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience. 
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ances in unknown tongues. Even in America and in present times 
a person who becomes cataleptic under great religious excitement 
is sometimes spoken of as “possessed by the Holy Ghost.” 

And now as to miracles, any strange and unexplained event is 
practically certain to be taken, by people who are in a prescientific 
stage of development, as a miracle. The miracles which especially 
deserve our attention are the miracles of healing. The power of 
the mind over the body is now an established fact. The action of 
the mind not only constantly controls our voluntary muscles, but 
also, in common experience, it causes the vital organs to alter their 
operations, so that the cheek flushes or blanches, the heart palpi- 
tates, the functions of the alimentary canal and of the liver, salivary 
and other glands are stopped or quickened or perturbed. The 
great majority of diseases (it is said four-fifths) are caused by 
irregularities in the functioning of the organs rather than injuries 
to the organs themselves. This being so, how vast a power over 
health and disease has the mind! As the mind through the nerves 
can absolutely control the voluntary muscles, so it seems that 
scarcely less absolutely can. it control all the functions of the body. 
If one were to be as certain that his heart would double, or abate 
by half, its beating at a given hour as he can be that he will leave 
his office for his home at that hour, the effect upon his heart would 
apparently be little, if at all, less certain than that upon his muscles 
of locomotion. The facts in substantiation of such a view are 
exceedingly numerous.* 


* A’Frenchman of rank was condemned to death for a crime, and his friends, 
willing to avoid the scandal of a public execution, allowed him to be made the subject 
of an experiment. He was told that he must be bled to death. His eyes were 
bandaged, and his arm having been lightly pricked a stream of warm water was made 
to trickle down it and fall into a basin, while the assistants kept up a running com- 
mentary upon his suppposed condition. ‘“‘He is getting faint, the heart’s action is 
becoming feebler; his pulse is almost gone,’”’ and other remarks of the sort. In a 
short time the miserable man died with the actual symptoms of cardiac syncope from 
hemorrhage, without having lost'a drop of blood (Treatment by Hypnotism and 
Suggestion or Psycho-T herapeutics, 5th ed., p. 30). 

Among savage tribes, in undoubted and repeated instances, the curse kills as 
certainly as the knife. Among Western Indians of our country, when a medicine 
man gathers his medicine, that is, rises to the full height of inspired volition, and 
utters a withering curse upon his antagonist commanding him to die, the latter knows 
all hope is lost. Sometimes he drops dead on the spot, or at best lingers through a 
few days of misery (Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, pp. go-100). 
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The power of the mind over the body is not only for cursing 
and death, but also for blessing, health, and recovery. “A mind 
to live” and ‘‘the expectation of recovery” as well as ‘the welcom- 
ing of death” have their direct effect. Scientific books are now 
written concerning the part of suggestion in therapeutics." ‘‘In all 
ages wonderful cures, real amid a multitude of shams, have been 
wrought at holy places dedicated to various saints of various cults.” 
Of the throngs who for centuries have sought and still seek healing at 
Mecca, at the sacred rivers and shrines of Hinduism and Buddhism, 
in the Grotto of our Lady of Lourdes, before the holy coat of Treves, 
and at a hundred other holy places of the Catholic church by no 
means all have been disappointed. “Touching for the king’s evil 
did no doubt effect many cures.”’ Great numbers of healers in all 
lands and ages, from the savage medicine man to Alexander Dowie, 
and of all degrees of sham and of sanctity from charlatans who 
inspired faith in doctrines that to them were pure pretense, to 
Martin Luther, Dorothea Trudel, and many other believers in 
divine intervention in behalf of the sick, have taken practical 
advantage of the mind’s power over the bodily functions. They 
have inspired confident expectation of recovery by appeal to the 
most various beliefs, and the confident expectation has caused 
effects that have confirmed the belief, whether it was belief in the 
power of Gunga or of Allah, and whether the prophet were Brigham 
Young or the reverent and saintly Charles Cullis. 

Out of the “four roots”’ which we have now described there have 
grown masses of the most various belief and practice, characteristic 
of peoples of every stage of ethical advancement. But quite as 
impressive as the variety of these beliefs are the resemblances 
between many of them. Similar beliefs about the zoémorphic cos- 
mogony are widely diffused, and were participated in by the early 
Semites whose traditions we inherit. Beliefs concerning the 
hereafter exhibit many interesting similarities. Various peoples 
possess a cycle of myths based upon the conflict of nature, of day 
and light with night and darkness, of summer and warmth with 
winter, cold, and storm, of youth with age, health with disease, life 


t See a selected bibliography in Hypnotism and Its Applications to Practical Medi- 
cine, by Otto Georg Wetterstrand, M.D., translated by Henrik G. Peterson, M.D. 
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with death, good with evil, and hold that victory will not always 
rest with the powers of darkness, for as they believe in great heroes, 
conquerors, teachers of useful arts and virtues who have lived in 
the past so also they have for the future a messianic hope. 

The foregoing discussion has not raised the question whether 
the religious beliefs of the tribes of mankind correspond with any 
reality, but has only traced the method of the origins of these 
beliefs, considered as prevalent social phenomena. Human intelli- 
gence, developed in connection with fitting a tiny round of activities 
to certain superficial aspects of a very limited environment, is 
at first no more adequate to comprehend in detail the whole and 
ultimate truth about the universe than man’s voice and hearing are 
adequate to maintain converse with the inhabitants of the planets 
that revolve about some fixed star. Science has somewhat widened 
the narrow circumference of man’s knowledge and replaced his 
earliest guesses, but has not illuminated the telescopic spaces of his 
ignorance. The more man’s knowledge grows, the vaster his esti- 
mate of that which lies beyond the compass of his senses. At first 
he imagined nature spirits in the form of men or beasts, long he 
conceived the methods of creation on the analogy of human artifice. 
Later he has begun to get some hints of a method of creation far 
more divine than man’s imagination could have invented, to see 
that the power at work in nature does not operate by the contrac- 
tion of muscles, that a universal intelligence cannot depend upon 
the neuroses of a brain, that power and intelligence independent of 
organic mechanism may well be freed from boundaries of space, or 
limitations of attention, that the words omnipotent and omni- 
present may have real meaning, and that the power and the 
intelligence that are adequate to the continuous causation of all the 
phenomena of such a universe as this cannut be portrayed in human 
terms and under a bodily semblance. 

All savages and all children are idolators—in the sense that they 
tend to imagine visible embodiments of divinity. The God of 
childhood is likely to be “‘a benevolent old gentleman with a long 
white beard.”’ We first shrink from chiseling or painting him, not 
because we doubt that he has a limited and sensible shape, but 
because we think that we know his form and features imperfectly, 
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as we do that of a relative whom we have never met, and because 
we think our art inadequate. In the Middle Ages, artists confident 
of their pictorial powers did not hesitate to paint portraits of 
Jehovah. There is no fundamental difference between the worship 
of a god whose features are portrayed in stone or upon a canvas and 
worshiping one whose idolon is conceived in human form within 
the mind. As we have seen, probably no men were ever idolaters 
in the crude sense of worshiping images as more than the represen- 
tation of an unseen being, and probably no people that has risen 
high has been free from the tendency to make of its God an idolon 
in spacial form: When the beliefs of any people seem to us utterly 
absurd we may be almost if not quite certain that it is because we 
do not understand them or get at their point of view. Perhaps, 
for some purposes it does no harm for men to think of God in terms 
of human personality, but they should remember that he is more 
than can be comprehended in those terms. As one cannot drink 
the Amazon, but afloat upon its mighty bosom may dip up from 
those waters in a cup as much as he can drink, so we who live and 
move and have our being in the infinite, although we cannot con- 


ceive the infinite, may slake our soul’s thirst with thoughts of God 
in terms of human personality, judging that our thought is not then 
more than the truth but immeasurably less. 
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VALUE AND SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


J. E. BGODIN 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 

The basic fact of value consists in a certain restlessness on the 
part of the will, and the allaying or satisfaction of this restlessness. 
To understand the nature of this restlessness, as well as the type 
of realization which is possible, we must first glance at the canaliza- 
tion and organization’ of the will in its biological, psychological, 
and social aspects. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS OF VALUE 


Biological presuppositions.—To understand the basis of value, 
we must first take account of the congenital organization of the will 
as indicated by instinctive capacity and temperament. The will 
as we find it is already canalized in the form of certain typical ten- 
dencies, which are of vital importance in the orientation of life to 
its environment. Instincts furnish the fundamental springs of 
action and interest. While much modified in the course of experi- 
ence and organized into various patterns of sentiment and disposi- 
tion, the instinctive impulse still furnishes the primgl pressure of 
life. We cannot understand social association without taking into 
account such impulses as the tender emotion and gregariousness. 
They lie at the basis respectively of the two most fundamental 
institutions in human development, the family and the clan. In 
order to understand the zest of competition and rivalry in human 
affairs, we must hearken back to the instinctive tendencies which 
furnish a constant motive and pressure for such activities. To 
understand the zest in the search for truth, we must take account 
of the primal instinct of curiosity. To appreciate the meaning of 

t The term canalization as here used has reference to the forming of special ten- 
dencies for adaptation to special types of stimuli, while organization has reference to 
the correlation of tendencies and beliefs. 
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aesthetic activity, we must recognize a certain fundamental organi- 
zation which makes us take delight in certain combinations of 
sound, color, and movement. The past and the future of man are 
thus written in his instinctive constitution—the primitive appetites 
which he shares with the brute, and the love of truth and beauty 
which furnish the program of his destiny. These instjnctive capa- 
cities furnish both the limits within which realization is possible and 
the type of realization for each particular individual. Defective- 
ness in the scale of instinctive endowment must mean a correspond- 
ing defect in realization. Special endowment in some particular 
direction furnishes the opportunity of distinguished realization in 
that direction, whether it be artistic or practical. 

This does not mean that we can compound in an arithmetical 
way the later sentiments and dispositions out of the primary ten- 


dencies. To understand the later complex organization, we must 


respect its own uniqueness. The organization itself is not a mere 
reshuffling of certain elementary constituents, but is productive of 
new dispositions with new possibilities of value. The elemental 
impulses are transformed and reconstituted in the chemistry of life. 


But still we can recognize the reminiscences of the tiger and the 
monkey in human nature. These traits bear evidence of their 
descent at least. We must also take account of certain tendencies 
which are prophetic of a higher order ’ { life; which are indicative 
of man’s peculiar destiny. 

The interrelation of emotional dispositions into sentiments, as 
well as their individual organization, is in part foreshadowed in the 
congenital structure of human nature, however much it is compli- 
cated by later intellectual organization. The rudimentary senti- 
ment of love, for example, must be regarded as innately present. 
Even in its most primitive form the parental disposition shows its 
interrelation with such other dispositions as anger when the object 
is threatened, fear for its safety, as well as numerous organized 
tendencies for the care and succor of the offspring. The same could 
be shown for hate, curiosity, and other fundamental sentiments. 
What the later intellectual organization does is to complicate vastly 
the number of tendencies interrelated, as well as to make the senti- 
ment more definite and conscious in terms of its typical object. 
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The more general fact of temperament, too, has a good deal to 
do with the nature of our activities, the strength and persistence 
of their realization, and particularly with the manifestations of 
feeling in connection with our activities. Some temperaments are 
slow, others quick in their response; some forceful, others weak; 
some warm, others cold; some flare up quickly with violent fluc- 
tuations of feeling, others have a steady tone with a cheery or mel- 
ancholy level. Temperament thus enters as a fundamental factor 
into our capacity for enjoyment. It determines to a large extent 
the difference in the threshold of satisfaction as between different 
individuals and as between different races. 

These primitive presuppositions of instinctive endowment and 
temperament enter into the fundamental texture of life throughout. 
They are elicited and recognized in the more conscious processes of 
life, but they remain the comparative constants in the complex 
movement of our experience. Without understanding these pre- 
suppositions, the complexer organization is left in the air. 

Psychological presuppositions.—We must furthermore take ac- 
count of the intellectual canalization of the restlessness of the will. 
The primitive impulsive values are transformed and re-created into 
new patterns with the development of the higher intellectual 
activities. Memory enables us to conserve past values and to live 
them over again indefinitely. The values of the past come to figure 
thus in two contexts. We must recognize the context of the past, 
with the values of realization and failure which this implies; but the 
past context, besides its own value, borrows a living present value 
from its relation to our present purposes. This means sometimes 
the enhancement of the values of the past by recognizing further 
implications of development which could not be realized at the time. 
The movement of the past is taken up and adds its energy to ever- 
larger organizations of human experience, and so the joys and 
sorrows of the past may become intensified by the consciousness of 
the further success and failure to which they contribute. It is also 
a well-known fact that the values of the past may sometimes be 
reversed from the point of view of the later movement of the self. 
What seemed success at the time becomes failure in the further 
reorganization, with corresponding disappointment; what seemed 
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hardship and misfortune at the time may from the point of view 
of the later moment be seen to contribute to a larger realization. 
Thus the values of the past are ever transmuted, ever re-created 
into new patterns, ever shifting in color, with their function in the 
larger development of life. 

What memory does for the past, imagination does for the future. 
By means of imaginative selection and reconstruction, we are able, 
in part at any rate, to anticipate the future, to know its values in 
prospect. Such values are again subject to transformation in the 
actual carrying out of the process. They may shift their tone from 
positive to negative, from harmony to discord, and from discord to 
harmony in accordance with the actual movement of the will in 
mastering its situation. 

Not only are we able to prepare for and to enjoy the future by 
means of constructive imagination, but we are able to create new 
worlds for the free play of our activities, the world of pure mathe- 
matics, of fairyland, of artistic activity, and thus to enhance indefi- 
nitely the values of life. Thus we add to the meager situations of 
actual life an indefinite number of opportunities for stimulating the 
emotions. This applies equally to the negative values of unpleas- 
ant foreboding and to the positive anticipations of unimpeded play. 
Infernos and Paradisos are alike the product of creative imagination 
and eke out indefinitely the meager values of everyday attainment. 

The more somber creative activities of abstraction and generali- 
zation, of induction and deduction, have their tone and value as 
well; and in lives organized in those directions these may be fully 
as intense and absorbing as those of the freer play of creative 
intelligence. Each type of intellectual activity has thus its own 
kind of value, which can be understood only by taking account of 
the particular organization of the will. In each type there is the 
ever-shifting play of values, as past tendencies are successfully or 
unsuccessfully reorganized into the more complex patterns of life. 
In each case the elemental impulses do indeed furnish the basis of 
energy and zest, but they are vastly transmuted in the new organi- 
zations; and the organization itself, with its redirection and trans- 
mutation of the past, is ever a source of new values. The world 
of value is thus fundamentally a creative world. The reflection upon 
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values, in following out the implications, in taking up the past into 
new creative situations, is itself a source of values. To understand 
the world of values, therefore, we must understand the laws of 
intellectual recompounding of the primary experiences. 

Sociological presuppositions.—In order to understand the world 
of values, we must also take into account social organization—the 
social matrix into which our consciousness is born and in which it 
must find its meaning and definite fulfilment. Psychology in the 
past has been too prone to treat mind as a subcranial affair. What- 
ever justification such treatment may have for the abstract purpose 
of psychologieal description, it is an artificial method at best. 
Mind is organized and receives its content from the already devel- 
oped world of social tendencies, of which the individual forms a 
part. Values as we fine -hem in adult experience are largely the 
result of social emphasis, suggestion, and organization. This social 
world of accumulated experience we assimilate largely at second 
hand. Society is ever at our elbow admonishing and compelling 
conformity to its standardized estimates of value. It bribes us 
with rewards, it threatens us with punishments, it exercises its con- 
stant pressure to make us into its likeness. Our instinctive and 
intellectual activities are thus canalized and organized in the direc- 
tions approved by the social mind. For the most part, we find it 
easiest to follow the beaten track, to be carried on the wave of 
social energy. What we choose and value is largely the result of 
our desire to live as part of society and win approval within it. Our 
own tendencies and needs are transformed into the socially organ- 
ized life of our day. In desiring a dress, a woman does not want it 
merely as clothes, but as it is socially approved by the fashion of 
the day, however poorly it may serve the purpose of clothes. She 
does not desire to be immodest, if the fashions are such, but to con- 
form and excel within social standards. And we cut our oiher 
activities, our thoughts and ambitions, to conform to the styles of 
the time. Even though we would be original, we must still react 
to the background of organized experience, and if we succeed in 
our originality, it is by divining the deeper trend of this experience. 
Novelty and conformity are alike to be understood with reference 
to the social matrix and its pressure. 
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THE VALUE SITUATION 


The nature of value-—We have seen that value somehow has to 
do with the restlessness of the will and the canalization and organi- 
zation of this restlessness into definite activities with their typical 
objects. Value may be defined as the congruity of an object of 
activity with the organized tendencies of the will which seeks reali- 
zation in terms of the special situation. This must mean congruity' 
with the instinctive and temperamental tendencies as intellectually 
organized into the social network of definite relations. Values are 
first of all standardized for us by the systematic purposes of society. 
It is this standardization into which we are educated, and which 
for the most part we unquestioningly accept. If value is defined 
as a realization of a more or less organized tendency in terms of 
the object to which it points, or as the congruence of an object with 
the direction of organized activity, we find that there are two factors 
of which we must take account to understand the meaning of value. 
These two factors are organized tendency and feeling. Of these 
factors, I regard organized tendency as the primary and feeling as 
the secondary factor. The two are relatively independent vari- 
ables. The strength of the desire depends upon the strength of 
the original impulse and its organization into the network of intel- 
lectualized and socialized tendencies. The strength of the par- 
ticular impulse itself may be relatively weak, as in the case of the 
later ideal tendencies, but its organization with other tendencies 
such as pugnacity may give it preponderating strength in the 
determining of the choice of values. The strength of the feeling 
in a particular individual depends upon the struggle or resistance 
in the attainment of the end and upon the postponement of this 
attainment. Organized tendency means steady pressure through 
all kinds of weather. It is a constant through indefinite stretches 
of time in accordance with the complexity of its realization. Feel- 
ing flares up into emotion and goes down again with the resolution 
of the conflict and the more fluent movement of realization. Feel- 
ing is likely to be strongest with natures least organized, as in such 

t The aspect of congruence has been emphasized in Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, pp. 


281-84, a book replete with suggestions for a theory of value. A similar concept, that 
of harmony or fitness, is beautifully expressed in Palmer, Nature of Goodness. 
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cases the ups and downs are more numerous. The relatively unor- 
ganized life of childhood and early youth furnishes us the most con- 
spicuous examples of joys and sorrows, of the ups and downs of 


emotional life. It varies too with temperament, some tempera- 
ments being peculiarly of the hair-trigger type, ready to burst forth 
into explosive energy and emotion, while other temperaments mani- 
fest a steady tenor of activity with a correspondingly permanent 
level of feeling. 

The steady pressure of organized conation may have but little 
feeling or emotion accompanying it. We might contrast the French 
attitude at the beginning of the present war with its unbounded 
enthusiasm, and the British attitude with its quiet, undemonstra- 
tive, but “grim determination.” It meant to stay in to the finish 
whatever the cost, yet the emotional loyalty was largely suppressed. 
Some of us come to do almost everything with a grim determina- 
tion—even playing and eating. The realization of an organized 
aim through years of ill-health, as in the case of Herbert Spencer, 
or in doing much of our work past the threshold of fatigue, may 
even have a negative tone of feeling. Feeling depends upon the 
visceral and sex systems of an organism, their health and buoy- 
ancy; desire depends upon the organization of the conative ten- 
dencies, and so is comparatively constant, however much feeling 
fluctuates. In the organized life of the will, feelins tends to become 
largely neutral—the striving of the business man for success through 
years of toil, the long plodding of the scientist in the mastery of his 
tools and in the accumulation of his facts. Large stretches of a 
life of achievement may be dreary and desolate, so far as feeling is 
concerned; and at best the attainments in a life with a large ideal 
fall far short of the ambition, with a corresponding sense of 
failure. Scientific instruments in such cases of organized activity 
will probably indicate but slight fluctuations in the conditions 
upon which feeling depends. There are sometimes of course the 
more marked variations—the conspicuous success or failure in the 
turn of business, the lucky hit of the scientist, and these have 
indeed their strong affective tone—but they are a comparatively 
small part of life’s activity and in many lives may scarcely 
exist. 
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The strength of the feeling may often show itself in what are 
comparatively trivial aspects of lite, while the more fundamental 
values of life remain largely neutral. A man’s attitude toward his 
home, his relation to his happy family of beautiful wife and chiidren, 
his loyalty to his country, or to his religion, may indicate but little 
affective fluctuations and, if undisturbed and unimpeded, may have 
largely a neutral tone, while his consciousness of becoming bald 
may be a matter of considerable fretfulness. And yet it is not to 
be supposed that the man values his hair more than his family or 
his country. We cannot, therefore, regard feeling as the measure 
of value. Organized desire must be regarded as the more essential 
and as the constant condition. 

If feeling cannot be regarded as the primary condition of value, 
the existence or at least the possibility of feeling must be regarded 
as a sine qua non of value realization.' A machine may grind out 
products in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, but to the machine 
itself there can be no such fact as value. Somehow, therefore, 
realization must be felt, or at any rate be capable of being felt, in 
order that we may speak of value at all. While the irksome activi- 
ties may prove to be more valuable than the pleasant diversions, 
and while an organized aim makes us comparatively independent 
of the ups and downs of fortune, still in the further realization of 
life the agreeable feeling or in any case the sense of being at ease in 
one’s situation is an index of successful activity. 

The threshold of feeling varies with temperament and with the 
organization of tendencies. As the former is a constant in a par- 
ticular life, we can leave it out of consideration.? With little organi- 
zation as in childhood and in some natures throughout life, the 
threshold is particularly low. It takes but little to stimulate the 
child to joy. The simplest toy may be an occasion of great merri- 
ment. The smallest disappointment for the time being is unalle- 


* We cannot eliminate feeling from satisfaction altogether, as seems to be done 
by Miinsterberg, The Eternal Values, 1909, chap. v. 


2 There are other variables which affect the threshold from time to time, such as 
surplus energy and fatigue. Their influence, however, decreases with organization 
of tendencies. There are also pathological conditions which affect the organic bases 
of feeling. But from these we must abstract here. 
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viated in its bitterness by any perspective of the future. In the 
organized life, the affective threshold is correspondingly high. 
Feeling varies in inverse ratio to organization, so that with habit 
feeling falls to zero; yet, if there were no threshold of feeling, 
we should become mere machines and value would be impossible. 

We are now in a position to understand certain ambiguities in 
the use of the terms “value’’ and “‘interest.’”” We sometimes use 
the term “value” or “interest” in the singular, having reference 
particularly to the affective state at the time. We sometimes use 
these terms in the plural, having reference to the objects which 
satisfy an organized system of tendencies. Both terms have their 
genetic significance in the development of our consciousness of 
value. In the primitive value situation, the tendencies are rela- 
tively unorganized and the object correspondingly accidental. In 
this case values become the momentary likes or dislikes that are 
stimulated by the particular occasion. As our conative life be- 
comes organized in terms of intellectual machinery and social insti- 
tutions, value comes to mean, not merely the momentary feeling, 
but that which can satisfy the organized tendencies. Having eaten 
our Christmas dinner, we do not desire food, yet still we recognize 
that food is desirable because the appetite for food is a recurrent 
impulse, and so we prepare for further emergencies. While our 
mind is bent upon a particular type of realization, a social engage- 
ment for example, a business interruption may be emotionally 
unwelcome; and yet we recognize the value of attending to our 
business. Value no longer becomes the fulfilment of a mere momen- 
tary set of the will, but has reference to other tendencies as well 
in the complexly organized life. Moreover, while certain types of 
realization may have no direct bearing upon our own individual 
needs, we may recognize their bearing upon the needs of others, 
and the realization of such activities becomes valuable as part of a 
socially organized life. Hence, the plural of values or of interests, 
as having reference to a complex intellectual and social organiza- 
tion, comes to take the place in our consciousness of the feeling of 
value as a momentary affair. This again goes to illustrate the 
primary importance of organized tendency as contrasted with the 
more secondary though essential function of feeling. 
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If we look now at the valwe process as such—the whole series of 
activities involved in the realization of an organized tendency in 
terms of its object—we must recognize certain implications. Reali- 
zation implies, for one thing, persistence or identity within the pro- 
cess of realization. This applies equally to the aspect of organized 
tendency and to the object toward which it aims. To be conscious 
of realization, the tendencies which strive to be realized must be 
relatively persistent and the object striven for must be relatively 
constant. To be sure, both tendency and object receive new sig- 
nificance in the process; but if every moment were entirely a new 
fact with no reminiscence of the past, we could be conscious neither 
of tendencies realized nor of an object attained. In either case the 
striving would become meaningless—a mere restlessness without 
aim or fulfilment. 

There must further, in order to have a sense of realization, be a 
consciousness of movement or development. On the conative side 
this means the satisfactory organization of tendencies, with the 
intellectual machinery which this implies. In its objective aspect, 
it means the successful mastery of the situation and the transform- 
ing it into terms of the particular need. The will must not be 
wholly balked or stare at mere vacancy. There must be the con- 
sciousness of control, of redirection, of transformation, in order to 
have a sense of realization. 

There must, thirdly, be a consciousness of achievement, of agree- 
ment of the consequences of the operation with the direction of the 
process, of organized desire as satisfied in terms of its object. If 
nothing comes of the movement; if the plot does not take form in 
its material; if the development stops in the middle, the process is 
not truly valuable. This is easily seen in the simpler processes of 
realization with their periodic restlessness and striving for fulfilment. 
In the more complexly organized activities it is true that no climax 
may be reached, each moment of the process leading on to other 
moments. Within an indefinitely complex scheme, such as the 
search for truth, the end can never be completely realized. Yet 
here too there must be, in some measure, the consciousness of 
achievement. While a stage in the process cannot be regarded as 
a thing in itself, yet it must be felt to contribute in some measure 
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to the total movement of a life’s plan, even though this partial 
success may be subject to further revision and rearrangement in 
the process as a whole. The consciousness of something done, 
some degree of success, is an indispensable part of the sense of 
realization, though in the fully organized life this does not permit 
of any final climax. This is why the Greeks were averse to praising 
a man till he was dead. 

The value judgment.—Value as we have treated it so far is a part 
or an aspect of a complex life-organization. We have taken it in 
its concrete matrix as implying as its background, not only impul- 
sive tendencies, but the intellectual and social organization of expe- 
rience and che executive aspect of conduct. For purposes of 
science it is necessary to abstract from this concrete situation and 
to single out the value aspect itself for our consideration, This 
singling out of an aspect of experience and making it explicit in 
relation to a context is an act of judgment; in terms of value, it is 
an act of evaluation. 

In the case of values, as in the case of sense qualities, it is pos- 
sible to distinguish logically between the content of the judgment 
and the act of judgment itself. In the case of sense qualities, this 
separation is facilitated by the fact that qualities must be recognized 
as part of other contexts besides the context of judgment. \ Our per- 
ception of a quality may be a judgment, but a quality need not be 
perceived in order to exist) It may be a fact to another conscious- 
ness or it may exist in a context which, so far as we can see, is inde- 
pendent of any consciousness. Vast geological eras, with their 
changes, passed before our consciousness on this earth existed. In 
the case of values the problem is somewhat more subtle because 
values are fundamentally dependent upon mind. They cannot 
exist except as realizations or possible realizations of an organized 
will. Here, therefore, it would seem to be more difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the act of judgment and its value content. But 
here, too, we are aided by the social organization of activity. 
Values are not dependent, at any rate, upon our momentary judg- 
ment. They may be part of a socially organized system of realiza- 
tion quite independent of any individual consciousness of them. 
There are values in the past, too, of which we must take account, 
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but which do not depend for their existence upon the present indi- 
vidual consciousness of realization. While values, therefore, are 
somehow bound up with the organization of the mind and its con- 
sciousness of realization, we have ample opportunity in the com- 
plexity of value to distinguish between the individual judgment of 
vaiue and value as a content. 

The value judgment, moreover, must not be confused with the 
theoretical judgment, making due allowance for the abstraction in 
each case. Value judgments do of course imply intellectual judg- 
ments and intellectual judgments do have their value; but it does 
not follow that the value judgment is a mere intellectual judgment. 
Our reference in the case of the value judgment is to a value con- 
text, organized in the case of the individual into sentiment and in 
the case of society into definite objective systems of value. Take 
for example our aesthetic judgments of value. What we are here 
concerned with is not the cognitive significance of our judgments, 
but their relation to a scale of preference, individual and social. 
The individual preferences have already been organized with refer- 
ence to the prevailing social scale of values, though sometimes they 
may become critical of this scale. Our placing of the particular 
objects in a series or system has to do with the degree of satisfaction 
which they furnish us compared with other objects of the type. 
Value, in other words, has its own type of organization and its own 
method of judgment. Verbal abstraction, while important for pur- 
poses of communication, is not of the essence of the value judgment. 
Our preferences become clear and distinct in relation to the various 
objects upon which they are exercised. Our emphasis here has to 
do with an appreciation scale, not with description. Abstract sym- 
bols become of importance only if we wish to record or communicate 
our judgments. 

It is unnecessary to point out how thoroughly social is this whole 
process of value judgment. In value judgment as in theoretical 
judgment, it is social pressure in the way of social problems and 
perpiexities which raises consciousness above mere submergence in 
the evanescent likes and dislikes of the situation. We can no more 
understand our first-hand value judgments than the second-hand 
judgments, excepting in terms of the social matrix of which they are 
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apart. Our first-hand value judgments are indeed made in terms 
of personal experience. They indicate the merits which the object 
has for us in terms of our tendencies. But in the first place, our 
tendencies have already been organized in terms of social systems 
of evaluation. That, in the beginning at any rate, satisfies us 
which has the stamp of the valuation of our group. And even in 
the more conscious and critical processes of valuation, we are still 
largely subject to ourage. The desire for conformity or for novelty 
is itself in a large measure of the temper of the age. In an age 
which emphasizes conformity to tradition, such conformity becomes 
valued accordingly. In an age which yearns for new things, 
novelty is equally striven for. Few have the courage to stand out; 
and they do so as a result of another kind of social loyalty than the 
one prevailing. The organized souls, as well as the social drifts, 
receive their inspiration from some other soul, past or present, but 
best of all from a living master. 

How subtle is this social interplay in everyday life! How little 
we live by our own testing; and much of that testing is itself modi- 
fied by organized or by chance suggestion and our finding is pre- 
judged. We are prone to regard that as beautiful which conforms 
to the organized standards of the times and to be suspicious of new 
movements in art. This holds even more as regards the introducing 
of new gods into our practical life. How our values rise and sink, 
again, with chance suggestion. You think well of someone; and 
some friend, or even acquaintance, suggests a fault and spoils the 
harmony. You are indifferent, and someone else’s enthusiasm 
warms your admiration. Who has not felt it—marrying a wife or 
not marrying, selecting a suit of clothes, a college, a church, a friend ? 
In the world of values, who can say I am myself and myself alone ? 
The scale of values with its subtle balance is indeed a social scale, 
and in weighing values we are weighing to a large extent social 
influences rather than the direct relation of things to us, if indeed, 
there are any such relations. However individual our strivings, 
however remote from the market place, however seemingly isolated, 
we desire to live with our fellows, to win social commendation, to be 
well thought of at least in the future, to be counted and approved 
of in the clearing-house of history, and to have our values 
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standardized—to have them stamped even as gold is stamped. 
We may select our judges very differently—the crowd or the select 
few, the present or the future; but through it all we move within 
the gravitational bonds of society. 

If this is true of our first-hand value judgments, how much more 
of our second-hand judgments. And most of our values we accept 
necessarily as standardized for us by society. It is the organized 
social matrix which judges in us for the most part rather than we 
ourselves. And they come to seem our own values, because we have 
already, more or less unconsciously perhaps, assimilated the social 
standards. In this assimilation mere psychological contact neces- 
sarily counts. We accept the values of those about us, repeated as 
they are from day to day in our experience. Some, however, have 
greater weight than others in influencing our attitude. They may 
have the prestige which comes from superior personal qualities and 
strength of affirmation, or it may be the prestige which comes from 
superior position, the dazzle of circumstance, but in any case they 
serve to inspire admiration for their own type of value in proportion 
to our own lack of critical organization in that particular direction 
of activity. Mere numbers too—what everybody feels about it— 
tend to overawe us. Wecome to feel that there must be something 
wrong with one whom everybody criticizes, or something particu- 
larly meritorious about what everybody admires. It is hard for 
us to break away from the tyranny of majorities. 

We cannot, however, reduce values altogether to social relations. 
We must take into account the surd of our own instinctive and 
temperamental endowment. It is this which furnishes the pos- 
sibility, the raw material, of social organization. And it is this 
which in the last analysis, when raised to consciousness through 
sociai pressure, must give us the variations which make new values 
and interpretations of value possible. Only so can we have progress 
in evaluation. 

If we now stop to consider in more detail the content of the 
value judgment, we find that our preferences imply certain quali- 
tative distinctions and certain differences in the intensity of values 
as related to one another. There has been considerable contro- 
versy as regards the value qualities. Some have regarded values 
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as having only the qualities of pleasantness and unpleasantness. 
Pleasures differ not in kind, but in quantity, they hold. This con- 
troversy, however, has been due in large part to identifying value 
either with affections or with feelings. We are not interested here 
in the abstract qualities of affection which some profess to have 
verified in introspection." When they tell us that there is only one 
quality of pleasantness and one of unpleasantness and that these 
vary only in intensity and duration, their finding is indeed obscure. 
It seems that introspection has here played the trick, which it has 
so often played, of substituting words, class names, for elementary 
perceptions. The facts which introspection reveals are feelings. 
And feelings at any rate seem to vary in a number of directions. 
Doubtless they have a sensory basis in the visceral and sex 
systems of sensations; and these systems present an indefinite num- 
ber of variations. Sometimes the kinaesthetic and respiratory sen- 
sations seem to play a prominent part. Particularly is this true in 
the more exciting situations of stress and its cessation. We have 
seen, however, that the feelings themselves must be regarded as 
secondary in making up the value qualifications of reality. They 
may even sink to a comparatively neutral point in the organized 
life of realization. The primary aspect of value we have found to 
be congruence with conative organization. This furnishes a prac- 
tically infinite number of variables, involving, as it does, not merely 
the tone of feeling, but the various grades of complexities of the 
tendencies to be realized. 

Are values to be regarded as real qualities of our world? Two 
extreme positions have been maintained in regard to this point. 
One holds that values are independent qualities of things,? quite 
irrespective of any relation to human nature. The logic under- 
lying this position is doubtless the same as that which has led some 
to regard sense qualities as existing abstractly in things. Once we 
can abstract from any particular context, it becomes easy to regard 

*For the theory that affections possess only two qualities, pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, see E. B. Titchener, A Text-Book of Psychology, 1913, pp. 226 ff. 
Royce in his Outline of Psychology adds another dimension, excitement and calm; and 


Wundt in his classic work, Grundsziige der physiologischen Psychologie, gives three 
dimensions, including, besides the foregoing, strain and relaxation. See Vol. II, p. 263. 


2 See G. E. Moore, Ethics, pp. 167 ff.; also Principia Ethica. 
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qualities as independent of all contexts. We have seen that values 
can be distinguished from the individual moment of judging. They 
exist in social contexts as well as in individual experience. They 
come to attach to organized situations which are regarded as desir- 
able, quite independently of whether they are monientarily desired. 
Hence it is easy to fall into the error of regarding them as independ- 
ent of all relation to experience, i.e., as abstract qualities of 
things. 

The other position holds that values are mere gifts to the uni- 
verse by human nature and in no sense qualities of the real world.’ 
This position emphasizes the importance of the emotional-volitional 
aspect of the quality situation and ignores the importance of the 
object. 

Now the truth seems to be that values are real qualities of our 
world and in the same sense that sense qualities can be regarded 
as such. Values are the qualifications of objects in the organized 
contexts of human nature. They give us a real insight into the 
character of the world. They cannot be said to exist independently 
of situations, but no more can other qualities. It is only as quali- 
fications within emotional-volitional situations that value qualities 
can be regarded as real. Such qualities can be arranged in series 
according to degree of preference. The preference may be due to 
rankings among the qualities as in the ranking of pure colors or 
tones. Or it may be based upon the difference in intensity of the 
qualities. Or it may be based upon the organization of qualities. 
At any rate our preferences, like sense qualities, are capable of 
being related with reference to each other within the judging process. 

Value qualities have sometimes been called tertiary qualities. 
This seems to involve a false assumption as regards values. It is 
based upon the distinction of primary and secondary qualities in 
estimating sense qualities—the latter qualities being generally 
regarded as more subjective and unreal. We cannot go into this 
distinction here, except to say that it is purely pragmatic and that 
the so-called secondary qualities are no less qualities of things than 
the so-called primary. To call value qualities tertiary would imply 
that they are sense qualities of a more subjective order. The 


* For this view see James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 150, 151. 
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important objection here is that they are not sense qualities at all, 
but that they must be regarded just as primary in their own 
relation to reality as the sense qualities. They differ from sense 
qualities in two important respects. They may vary entirely 
independently of the stimulus. What pleases us at one time may 
be entirely unpleasant at another, though there has been no altera- 
tion so far as the sense qualities are concerned. Furthermore, the 
judgment of value is a creative judgment. Reflection upon sense 
qualities does not as such vary the qualities, but reflection upon 
value, the taking it up into 1sew contexts of organization, produces 
new values and may reverse the original values. It seems best, 
therefore, to regard value qualities as a unique order of reality and 
not to confuse them with sense qualities. 

While value qualities are relative to human nature as their 
reagent and vary vastly with organization as between different 
individuals and different groups of individuals, still there are cer- 
tain constants which make social prediction and agreement pos- 
sible. That is particularly true in the same period and stratum 
of development; but, as regards certain fundamental types of value, 
it holds for large stretches of time and is well-nigh as broad as 
human nature. We can still enjoy Homer, though much of his 
world has become a myth-world to us. Love and hate have not 
changed as fundamental types of sentiments since Homer’s day. 
That there are limitations in our possibility of agreement in the 
world of values must of course be self-evident, since full sympathy 
would mean, not merely a similar organization of sentiments, but 
a similar world of beliefs to which those sentiments are related. A 
great deal of the value of the Homeric age must be lost to us who 
can no longer take the Homeric world as a world of reality, but must 
deal with it as a world of fiction. The greatness of Greek art still 
appeals to us in the few remaining fragments, but Greek art as an 
interpretation of the real life of a great people cannot be reproduced 
in our anpreciation. Agreements in the world of values, therefore, 
are more limited by social conditions than agreements as regards 
the world of sense qualities; yet real agreements there must be, or 
we could have no institutions of value, no laws governing human 
appreciation and conduct, no standards of value. 
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THE SYSTEMATIZATION OF VALUES 
The systematic organization of values takes two directions. It 
has to do with the correlation of our interests with other interests, 
and it also has to do with the organization of our beliefs as regards 
the objects of value. Desiring the fulfilment of a purpose means 
the realization of the implications of the purpose whether as regards 
the relation of the sum-total of interests or as regards the beliefs 
about the object. In the primitive value situation the presence of 
an impulse makes it imperative. The presence of an object to 
consciousness, whether that object be fact or fancy, makes it real. 
In the organized life of experience, distinctions as between the 
authority of interest, on the one hand, and as between the degrees 
of reality of objects, on the other, both become part of the value 
realization. 

“Fortunately for us, we are born into a world already pretty 
thoroughly organized both as regards the interrelation of interests 
and as regards the beliefs toward the object.) We adopt, first of 
all, the classes of values as socially organized—their rank and 
standardization. We similarly adopt certain organized belief atti- 
tudes toward the objects of value. We distinguish between dream 
and waking, fact and fancy. It is only upon later reflection, if at 
all, that we come to regard critically their social systematization 
and to try to appreciate and perhaps revise the institutional world 
of values in terms of our own experience. 

Classes or types of value—As a result of the judging process, 
social and individual, we have come to group values under certain 
types. Each type has its own organizing relation, found as a rule 
in some important sentiment which itself has become organized in 
terms of social objects. Any classification of values, however, 
must be regarded as purely pragmatic. It has been suggested that 
we divide values into immediate and derived values. The trouble 
with this classification is that the really immediate values, values 
with no background of intellectual organization, are for us purely 
speculative. No doubt they exist in some of the lower types of 
animal life and in the early life of the child, but they are inaccessible 
to us as psychologists. All our values are intellectualized and 
socialized values. 
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We may divide values for the sake of convenience into naturalis- 
tic values on the one hand and formal values on the other hand. 
Under naturalistic values we may include the biological values or 
the realization of such impulses as have not been institutionalized 
to any large extent in our experience, but as a rule exist in a rather 
amorphous form. Such satisfactions as come from ordinary physi- 


cal exercise, from eating, from casual associations of human beings 
in smaller or larger groups, from the sex impulse, and a large number 
of other impulses and sentiments which remain in a relatively unor- 
ganized state may be classed under this general heading of biological 
satisfactions. They are, of course, subject to social suggestion and 
control, and they may, in individual cases, be organized into 
systems. 

Among naturalistic values we may also class utilities, when no 
reference is made to an ideal of satisfaction, but when we attempt 
merely to establish certain ratios or laws governing the demand 
and supply of certain objects furnishing satisfactions. The organ- 
izing relation here is the idea of exchange. This implies some 
common measure of exchange, which with civilized countries takes 
the form of some metallic equivalent in the way of money. Gold 
with most civilized nations is used as a standard of exchange. The 
standard itself is thoroughly conventional and has no justification 
except its convenience. It must have a certain exchange value of 
its own, though that value is dcubtless affected to a considerable 
degree by its having been made a standard of exchange. 

The psychology of utility values is decidedly unsatisfactory. 
If utilities were determined in the way some have defined eco- 
nomic value, i.e., as based on marginal utility and a marginal con- 
sumer, the problem would be comparatively easy; but economic 
value in this artificial sense can hold only under very artificial con- 
ditions of free competition and an equally artificial human nature." 
Utilities as we know them are determined by a number of factors, 
some of which are economic in the way of cost of production and 

* For an excellent criticism of the Austrian school and of some other theories of 
economic value see Anderson, Social Value, 1911, especially chaps. iii, iv. It also 
contains a bibliography of some of the recent discussions of value. See especially 
PP- 94, 95- 
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capital; others are legal, having to do with certain privileges in the 
way of control granted by the state; others are social in the sense 
of fluctuations of social emphasis as in fashions; others are ethical 
in the way of condemnation of certain types of utilities by strong 
public sentiment; others are aesthetic, making craftsmanship and 
beauty count; others are purely psychological in the way of suc- 
cessful advertising, etc. The science of economics, therefore, has 
difficulty in finding any definite organizing relation for its facts. 
At any rate, values regarded as utilities have that in common that 
they are bought and sold; that they are statable in terms of some 
medium of exchange. 

In formal values certain implications are raised which are not 
present in the naturalistic type. In the organization of formal 
values, we have reference, not merely to values as they actually 
occur, but to values as they ought to be combined under the specific 
organizing type. We imply that there shall be agreement within 
values—that is, that all the values pertaining to a type shall bear 
some definite relation to a common ideal or purpose, whether within 
a static or a temporal unity. We demand, further, that the values 
shall support each other or constitute a harmonious whole. We 
demand, in the third place, that the value shall be clear and distinct 
—that the object shall be unified in the simplest way that will satisfy 
the interest; and we demand finally that the formal object of value 
shall be wniversal—that is, that it shall appeal to all who are com- 
petent to appreciate it. 

Now this formal organization of values may relate to various 
types of activity. We may be concerned with the value of logical 
activity—the search for truth. The value of truth may lie in the 
successful striving of the organized tendency itselfi—the agreement 
of the consequences with the implications which govern its intention. 
We may want to verify an hypothesis. We may want to organize 
a new fact into old established laws. The value, in any case, lies 
in the success of our curiosity in realizing its end under its own 
formal rules. 

Truth may be satisfactory for reasons quite irrelevant to what 
makes it true. Wemay adopt the belief because it fits in with other 
organized tendencies—because it is satisfactory to our religious, 
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patriotic, or social sentiments. It is hard indeed for us to divest 
ourselves of the bias of our social and temperamental setting, hard 
for a German to believe good of an Englishman, or for an English- 
man to find good in a German, while engaged in a bitter war. At 
any rate, we may welcome beliefs for what they bring in the way 
of emotional or aesthetic or other satisfactions, rather than for 
any intrinsic interest in the truth activity itself. 

We may be concerned with the organizing relation of beauty. 
Here the organized object is isolated from ulterior uses for the time 
being, so far as this particular interest is concerned. At any rate, 
to be appreciated as beautiful it must be recognized as complete 
and satisfying in itself without reference to utilitarian or biological 
satisfactions. It must furnish an equilibrium of tendencies while 
the mood lasts, embodied now in tonal harmonies, now in color 
and perspective, now in sculptured marble, now in towering temples, 
now in flowing verse, now in the grace of the dance, but everywhere 
suggesting the unity, proportion, harmony, and simplicity of a 
whole, static or moving, of an object valued on its own account. 

We may be concerned with the organizing relation of ethics. 
Ethics, as having to do with the proper control of conduct, implies 
two types of attitude.’ It implies a definite social order—organized 
expectancy of cause and effect in conduct—an order enforced by 
definite social authority in the form of organized government or by 
the sanctions of custom. Life must be secure from petty inter- 
ference. Each man must be able to sit under his own fig tree and 
to enjoy the fruits of his own labor. He must have the opportunity 
to realize his capacities in terms of the organized division of labor 
in society. 

Ethics implies morality as well as law. It implies not only 
loyalty to the laws of the land, to organized institutions as they are, 
but it also implies criticism and improvement. Only by evaluating 
the actual organization of society in terms of formal ideals of fair- 
ness and proportion, on the one hand, and by striving to make those 

t This conception of ethics agrees in the main, I believe, with that of Plato and 
Aristotle in ancient times and with that of Hegel in modern times. The tendency 
of late has been to identify ethics with morality. Royce’s Philosophy of Loyalty and 
Dewey and Tuft’s Ethics return in a measure to the earlier tradition in emphasizing 
the social side. 
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ideals prevail in a concrete social life, on the other hand, can the 
ethical sentiment be fully satisfied. It must be loyalty not merely 
to things established, to an order that is, but loyalty to improve- 
ment, to an ideal order. 

The type of value to be organized may have reference to our 
concrete life of association, to love and friendship. Here, too, the 
significant values must be emphasized; there must be fulfilment of 
an ideal tendency in terms of its object. The actual bond must 
become clear and distinct in its significance and harmonious in its 
reciprocity of feeling and co-operation. 

The type of value to be organized may be religious value, where 
the organizing relation is our attitude toward the mysterious power, 
toward the supernatural. This involves indeed a unification of 
many elemental sentiments; but we cannot regard religious rever- 
ence as we find it in the highly developed attitude of the civilized 
man as a mere compound of certain primitive emotions of fear and 
wonder and the tender emotion and other primitive dispositions. 
No doubt there are those and other reminiscences of simple impulses, 
but the ideal tendencies, which enter in, and their more abstract 
organization must be taken into account as well as the more primi- 
tive impulses. The significance of the religious situation from the 
simplest to the most complex stages of development is the sense of 
dependence upon a higher power and the belief that this power, if 
proper relations are established, can and will co-operate in the reali- 
zation of our needs—at any rate of our momentous needs—however 
differently those needs may be conceived. The prayers of man 

range all the way from the primitive petitions to fill one’s belly to 
Socrates’ prayer for “‘the beauty of the inward man.” 

It can be seen now that our separation of values into distinct 
classes is an artificial affair and that in real life these types of value 
interpenetrate in all sorts of ways. We found that economic values 
could be understood only in connection with legal, social, ethical, 
and other values. Truth has its value of beauty as well as its 
aspect of truth. The moral and the beautiful have always been 
recognized as having a close kinship to each other. Religion brings 
into its unification ethical, aesthetic, and other values which have 
helped to give content to its object. 
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The hierarchy of values.—Values, besides being co-ordinated into 
classes of value, can be subordinated to each other within a scale of 
ranking, where some count as higher than others. There probably 
is no absolute scale in human experience. Giddings has arranged 
values with power at the top of the scale and with utility, integrity, 
and self-realization as the successive gradations under power. But 
this must be taken as a purely relative and personal arrangement. 
Power sometimes is estimated higher than all other values. That 
has been true of individuals and of nations; but if Sparta and Rome 
emphasized power, Athens made beauty the highest crown of values 
and subordinated all other values, including power, to it. With 
some, utilitarian values and their estimate in terms of exchange 
are the dominant motive of life. With others, integrity, the sense 
of right, occupies the uppermost place. With Kant, for example, 
the moral law overarches all other values like the starry heavens 
above. 

It is impossible, therefore, to establish any absolute hierarchy 
for all individuals and for all ages of development. History might 
be written in terms of the dominant values which furnish the 
motives of nations and races. Sometimes the love of conflict, the 
emulation in the art of war, has been the dominant motive; some- 
times the cupidity for territory and commercial gain; sometimes 
curiosity with its fascination for exploration and the mastery of 
the unknown; sometimes self-assertion with the pleasure in skill 
and excellence; sometimes the sentiment of justice with the demand 
for fairer relations between man and man; sometimes the religious 
sentiment with a zeal for the dominance of its own type of faith— 
these in turn, and more often in varying combinations, have domi- 
nated the current of history. But in group life, as in individual 
life, some values are ranked at the top, others become subordinated 
as means to an end—externa! relations to be translated into terms 
of the movement of the ruling passion. 

Is there, then, no ultimate hierarchy or standard of values? In 
our practical choices we may, and in the larger number of our 
evaluations we generally do, go with the majority. Democracy is 
based upon the principle that the majority is right, or at any rate 
more likely to be right than the individual, and so must be obeyed 
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in matters of importance to the group. To be sure, not all indi- 
viduals in this majority count alike. A few leaders generally 
formulate the inchoate feelings and beliefs of the many. We may 
feel dissatisfied with the verdict of the majority and turn to the 
élite, to the experts who are supposed to know. But they, too, are 
part of a social stratum of evaluation. They may be hidebound 
by tradition and as unwilling to welcome revolutionary, though 
superior, perspectives of value, as the scribes and Pharisees. Some- 
times the individual is wiser than the élite. Galileo was wiser than 
all the authorities and would-be experts who tormented him. The 
new gifts of insight come to the individual; and sometimes it is the 
very superficiality and formalism of his age which rouses the indi- 
vidual genius to activity. He must combat established schools and 
institutions with their inherent will to live. In this struggle the 
new evaluations very often become recognized only after the indi- 
vidual is sacrificed. Organized society is likely to be retrospective 
—wise, looking backward. In this lies the tragedy of progress. In 
such a conflict, the individual may appeal to an ideal order as 
against existing standards. This appeal is not necessarily an 
appeal to the future. Indeed, it used to be an appeal to the past, 
to a golden age when men were reasonable, to the great prophets 
and sages who came before society got incrusted and who fore- 
shadowed and made possible the greater progress. But whether 
the ideal order is put in the past or in the future, so far as human 
history is concerned, in order to be effective it must inspire a sense 
of living companionship, support, and ratification. It must be the 
faith in a present reality, which is in sympathy with our highest 
strivings, and which can make the higher values prevail, somehow, 
in theend. However strong our faith may be in such an ideal order 
and however absolute its validity may be, it is well to remember 
that our valuations are pragmatic—relative to our experience. 
They must be tested in the ongoing of the life of the race. We must 
not be too dogmatic, therefore, in speaking for the absolute. New 
adventure implies a risk—a risk which we must take courageously 
and in faith, hoping to approximate a little nearer to the ideal order 
of the universe. 
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The social ranking and emphasis of values have a great deal to 
do with what values are stimulated in individual striving and what 
values survive. If the social judgment, the spirit of the Weligeist 
of which we are a part, emphasizes certain values as supremely 
worth while, individual genius and achievement are pretty sure to 
take that direction. If society puts a premium on showy prefer- 
ment, on ostentatious power or the display of wealth, as it usually 
does, the best talents of society are sure to be drained in that direc- 
tion. The more ideal values of truth and right and beauty are 
accordingly discouraged. They either fail to be elicited at all; or, 
if by dint of higher inspiration they are elicited, they fail to become 
effective and to survive. Plato with right complains that society 
is the great sophist, the real corrupter of youth.’ 

The emphasis of one set of values is sure to lead to the neglect 
and suppression of others. The emphasis of the values of beauty, 
as with the Athenian, may lead to the neglect of the more rugged 
values of righteousness. The emphasis of the values of power and 
efficiency, as with the Romans, is likely to lead to the neglect of 
higher ideal creativeness. Thus perished a large number of the 
most precious products of Greek genius—the majority of the dramas 
of the great tragedians—while barren and largely worthless libraries 
of rhetorical treatises, supposedly more practical in the service of 
the state, survived. The one-sided emphases on religious values 
in the Middle Ages led to the neglect and suppression of ancient 
culture, of the spirit of scientific discovery, and of pagan art, though 
it gave us in turn a new sense of religious unity and created Gothic 
cathedrals. The spirit of the scientific Renaissance, again, could 
see nothing significant in the massive architectonic of the School- 
men; and the very name “Scholastic” became an opprobrium, 
though we might learn much from the Scholastics in careful habits 
of thought. Great nations today are bending their entire energies 
and genius on military power and commercial supremacy, with 
little respect for the creative life of other peoples and with corre- 
sponding warping of values at home. Thus we have the greatest 
tragedy of history, not only in the destruction of noble manhood 


* See in this connection Joseph Jastrow’s interesting essay, The Qualities of Men. 
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and in filling the cup of life with bitterness for millions of human 
beings, but in the deflection of the energies of the spirit from all 
that characterizes the highest in civilization. 

Conversely, creativeness in any one direction is sure to be in 
direct proportion to social pressure and appreciation. The Golden 
Age of Pericles, with its supreme encouragement of ideal creative- 
ness, set a high-water mark for achievement in art. Rome unified 
the world through its laws and institutions in a way that provided 
a permanent heritage when political Rome had perished. The 
mediaeval church, with splendid missionary zeal, extended the idea, 
if not the reality, of the fatherhood of God to all the boundaries of 
Europe. The Elizabethan age showed the possibilities of modern 
Europe in literary achievement. The Germany of Kant, Fichte, 
and Hegel perfected for the world an idealistic philosophy. Little 
Norway, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, rose to a first- 
class power in literature. And what can be accomplished in the 
destructive art of war when a great nation bends its energy in that 
direction is shown by the Germany of today. The same effects of 
emphasis can be seen in our political and social relations. That the 
so-called lower classes have been socially lower is not due to inherent 
incapacity, but to social hypnotism. Witness in modern times the 
progress from slavery to political equality of the masses, the grow- 
ing emancipation of the industrial classes, the liberation of the 
woman and child. Thus the ruling sentiment of an individual and 
a people ranks, encourages, and suppresses the values of humanity 
in accordance with its organizing principle. 

The unification of values.—It is the aim of social interpretation 
and systematization to constitute a whole of values—a happy life. 
This involves the correlation of the various types of values, natural- 
istic and formal, so that they may constitute a unity through the 
various stages of a life’s development. It is an axiom of long 
standing that all human beings desire happiness. But happiness 
cannot be a series of discrete pulses of pleasure, a mere sum of dis- 
crete satisfactions. It must, somehow, have some organizing prin- 
ciple which makes the present activity refer to the past and to the 
future, and which is adequate to the complexity of claims within 
the social network in which we live and move and have our being. 
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While we may all desire happiness, we discern from experience that 
it can come only through a realized life. And so, considering the 
cv-aplexity of the inner life and the intricate and often clumsy 
organization of external conditions, there is plenty of chance to miss 
happiness. Yes, one might say, small chance of finding it. 

The content of life varies indeed, from moment to moment, from 
period to period, from individual to individual, and from race to 
race. The relative strength of tendencies varies. In some indi- 
viduals some tendency is particularly strong, in others weak or 
lacking. Endowment and temperament vary in individuals and 
peoples and affect the complexion or mosaic of the whole. In the 
same individual and the same people, we find that sometimes one 
tendency, sometimes another, predominates—now love, now hate; 
now self-assertion, now self-abasement; now anger, now pity; 
sometimes the striving for property, sometimes the striving for 
truth; sometimes the feeling for beauty, sometimes the zeal for 
righteousness; sometimes the somber mood, sometimes the cheery. 
In an organized life, however, some one sentiment, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, can be seen to run through the various 
moments of life and give connectedness to its various parts; some 
theme recurs in the symphony and makes life a whole. It may be 
any sentiment—the love of a human being or even a dog, the striv- 
ing for wealth, the passion for fame, for truth, the loyalty to some 
cause toward which the multitudinous details are made to converge. 

If we look at the formal categories of unification, we find that 
these are indeed implied wherever a whole of life is being consti- 
tuted. There must be agreement. One part of life must be seen 
to be consistent with the rest. There must be a common direction. 
This, we have seen, is furnished by any ruling sentiment. Further, 
there must be harmony. Each part, both longitudinally and in 
cross-section, must be seen to support the main idea and to support 
it in due proportion. The sort of harmony is, of course, dictated 
by the principal theme and the relevancy which it inplies. It 
would be different for love, for acquisition of wealth, for truth, for 
beauty, for religious devotion. Then there must be simplicity. 
The leading idea must be seen clearly and distinctly in the details. 
The whole, too, must possess universality. It must be such that it 
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can be socially approved—at any rate, approved by those who are 
competent to appreciate, whether it be a present or future gallery 


of spectators. 

Beside these formal categories, there are other categories which 
pertain more particularly to the content of the moving whole. We 
demand the conservation of values. We demand that the largest 
number of values consistent with a whole of life shall be conserved. 
And conversely, we regard that as a more perfect whole which con- 
serves the greater number of values and destroys the fewest. It is 
the “‘wrecklessness”’ of values which makes the history of humanity 
seem so irrational an affair to our limited viewpoint. Whole civili- 
zations have perished with scarcely a trace—the civilization of the 
Hittites with its meager inscriptions but recently discovered, of 
ancient Carthage with but “a few lines in Pliny.” It is this chance 
element in history which makes us suspicious of such philosophers 
as Hegel who would interpret history as a logically cumulative 
system. With the growing unification of humanity we may hope 
for more continuity of values. But there still remains war with its 
irrational devastation. 

We must also have regard to the quality of the whole." While 
any dominant sentiment produces some type of unity, we demand 
that the unity shall be of the highest possible quality. It has been 
maintained that preference for a supposed higher type of values is 
in reality a preference for a greater amount of value, that quality 
is always reducible to quantity.?, This implies a false theory of 
values. It assumes that values are entities which can be measured 
and weighed apart from the constitution of the self. But even 
granting this, who shall prove that a primitive unity based upon 
some strong instinct, where the ideal tendencies are weak or lacking 
or not elicited, does not furnish so great a quantity of satisfaction 
as the more ideal type of unity with its infinite demands and its 
inevitable sense of failure? Who can measure the quantity of 

* The noblest statement of the qualitative view is to be found in J. S. Mill’s 
Utilitarianism. 

? The theory that values can be stated entirely in terms of quantity has found 
classic expression in Plato’s Protagoras and in Bentham’s Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. It has recently been maintained by R. P. Perry, Jour. Phii., Psych., and 
Sci. Meth., XI, 161. 
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satisfaction as between the man and the pig, the fool and Socrates ? 
We must regard the unity of life, which is produced by the domi- 
nance of some ideal tendency such as love of truth or right or beauty 
or friendship, as of intrinsically higher quality than that produced 
by a more primitive sentiment, though the latter, too, has its claim 


which must be recognized. Perfect happiness would be the realiza- 
tion of a human nature, complete in its endowment, in terms of all 
the types of stimuli of a perfect social environment. But we are 
at best one-sided, and our realization is limited by our endowment, 
on the one hand, and our opportunity, on the other. Some of us 
are specialized in one direction, some in another, with correspond- 
ing limitations. We are but fractional men. And out of the vari- 
ety and supplementation of values we hope to constitute a social 
whole, which shall make up for our individual limitations, and per- 
haps be greater because of them. 

Since true happiness is the realization of humanity, and human- 
ity at its highest possible level, we must will that humanity every- 
where, whether in ourselves or others shall be realized and realized 
at its best. The realization of the whole extent of happiness implies 
not only the individual but also the social realization of humanity; 
its participation in a common good, in so far as this is consistent 
with the highest quality of the good. This means the union and 
participation of humanity at its highest level—not the unity of 
prejudice and passion. When human happiness in ourselves or 
others fails to conform to such an ideal it must be corrected and 
subordinated so as to support, if possible, the quality of the whole, 
or at any rate not tomarit. For we must remember that the prime 
condition of value is not a quantity of feeling, but the realizing of 
the highest tendencies of human nature. 

Finally, the realization of a human whole of value must mean the 
enrichment of values. The will must seek new adventure, new ful- 
filment, in order that sustained happiness may be possible. Life 
must be creative to maintain its significance, else it retrogrades to 
the mechanical level. The sentiment for truth must ever find its 
satisfaction in new discovery, the love of beauty in new creations 
of beauty. Some formal themes must indeed continue, in order 
that the process may have unity, and in order that the past may be 
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conserved in the ongoing process. But the past can be significant 
only in new variations, in new creative unities. To rest satisfied 
in the moment is to miss the significance of the process, to sell out 
to the devil. 

It must be clear now that the organizing of happiness involves 
a corresponding organization of the conditions of happiness. Social 
institutions must be so made over as to furnish human nature the 
opportunity for this maximum realization. For a large number of 
human beings, happiness has been largely impossible, at any rate 
happiness of a type worthy of human nature. While the Athenian 
gentleman realized his dream of beauty, what about the slave? 
And what about the vast majority of mankind today, who are doing 
the drudgery of society? We have, indeed, made rapid strides 
during the last fifty years toward making the cumulating ideal 
values more accessible to the many. Public education, public 
libraries, public art museums show what can be accomplished by 
an enlightened public will in these matters. And a great deal of 
thought has been directed of late, and more must be directed in the 
future, toward making the economic conditions of the mass of 
human beings more conformable to ideal realization and more pro- 
portionate to their claims for happiness. This does not mean, 
except incidentally, the dispensing of charity, the handing things 
over to the neglected part of humanity by the more favored few. 
It must mean greater incentive to participate in a common good; 
greater opportunity to realize their humanity through education, 
through adequate wages and leisure, in such human fellowship and 
co-operation as their capacities may make them capable of doing. 
It means the removal of such conditions as destroy the security and 
health and peace of human beings by making them the instruments 
of the selfishness and vanity of the few, whether captains of indus- 
try or war-lords. With improved means of communication, with 
increased imagination, and with greater moral sensitiveness, the 
presence of conditions of misery in a large part of humanity must 
act to decrease the happiness of the remainder and spur to efforts 
for improvement. Any thoroughgoing organization of happiness 
must mean the joy in the common task of realizing a common 
humanity and the control of the means for so doing. 
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THE SYSTEMATIZATION OF BELIEFS IN REGARD TO THE OBJECT 


Let us turn now to the implications as regards the object of 
value. The organization of our beliefs in regard to the object pro- 
ceeds pari passu with the organization of our interests. We have 
seen that in the primitive value situation, the presence of an object 
to consciousness is equivalent to a belief in its reality. There is no 
distinction here between grades of existence—between ideal and 
perceptual objects. The controversies as to whether an object must 
exist’ in order to be valuable have, for the most part, missed the 
point at issue. In the organized value situation, the object, in 
order to be satisfactory, must have such existence as is implied in 
our expectancies with reference to it. This may mean perceptual 
existence, as in satisfying hunger. We do not want to eat imaginary 
food or to be hypnotized into thinking we have eaten when we have 
not. Not all value situations, however, imply the perceptual exist- 
ence of the object. A mathematical proposition is said to “satisfy” 
the existence postulate when it harmonizes with its presuppositions 
and with other propositions in a logical system. It is mathemati- 
cally satisfactory when it fulfils this function. It may relate to a 
fourth dimension. In any case, perceptual existence is irrelevant. 
Alice in Wonderland is a thoroughly satisfactory system of relations 
in so far as it is consistent within its imaginary world. We do not 
expect to verify Alice’s adventures in the world of perception. We 
should feel that we had gone crazy if we thought we did; and that 
is not very satisfactory. While the Homeric world has become for 
us a world of myth, we none the less enjoy the appeal which its 
organized values make to our imagination. When we watch a 
moving-picture film we should be shocked to have the characters 
step off the film into the audience; and it would make our flesh 
creep to have a madman step off the canvas, or to have marble 
statues take life in the manner of Pygmalion’s Galatea. To say 
that the value object must have existence does not, then, define the 
situation. To be satisfactory the object must have such existence— 

* Meinong emphasizes the “existence judgment” in regard to the object of value 
in his important work, Psychologisch-ethische Untersuchungen zur Werttheorie, 1894, 
Part I, chap. i. Tarde seems to take a similar point of view. See “La Psychologie 
en économie politique,” Revue philosophique, X11, 337, 338. 
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whether perceptual or ideal, verifiable or mythical—as harmonizes 
with our system of beliefs within the type of realization selected. 
Our expectancies in regard to the object may, indeed, be wrong. 
In that case the situation becomes finally satisfactory only when 
our beliefs have been revised so as to agree with the object which 
we have set ourselves. In any case the object becomes satisfactory 
when it exists as conceived. And this may be the filmy structure 
of imagination rather than “this too solid frame of things.” 

What needs to be emphasized in this connection is that the belief 
attitude enters, as a fundamental ingredient, into the value situ- 
ation. It is not merely external to it, as is sometimes implied in 
theories of value. That the former is the case is, of course, apparent 
enough in all our practical values. In business we may sometimes 
take a gambling chance at winning out. In some enterprises, such 
as mining promotion, so many unknown variables are involved that 
we realize that the odds are against us. But still we have a right 
to demand that the conditions shall be such as they are represented; 
that they shall conform to the expectancies which we are led to 
entertain. In the normally organized business of credit and 
exchange there are also unforeseen vicissitudes, but in investing our 
labor or capital, we have a right to demand that the consequences 
shall be such as to harmonize with our expectancies in so far as 
those consequences can be foreseen and centrolled. We demand, 
in other words, that. business shall be done in good faith; and our 
sense of realization and satisfaction imply such observance of the 
rules of business. We condemn selfish manipulation and the 
advertising of fictitious conditions as real. But belief enters into 
artistic values as well as practical. It makes a profound difference 
to our appreciation whether we believe that art interprets a real 
world or merely furnishes play for our imagination under such 
formal restrictions as our creative activity may adopt. There is 
a momentous difference whether we believe that Phidias is inter- 
preting a real Zeus and a living Athene, or is merely delighting us 
with a myth world. The Athenians convicted Phidias of impiety, 
while we delight in the formal beauty of the remaining fragments. 
Our appreciation of the Sistine Madonna is very much affected by 
our being part of a certain Christian belief world. It cannot have 
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the same value, though it may still be art, to one who has no 
sympathy with that world. Art not merely fulfils certain formal 
requirements; but genuine art is the interpretation of a content, of 
the life of its age, its peculiar stratum of civilization. It makes this 
content clear and distinct; it selects, condenses, and frames; but 
it must be true to the meaning of the content to be appreciated as 
a realization of our will. Hence the different appeal that is made 
to us by such art works as the Venus de Milo, the Sistine Madonna, 
or the Angelus. The first needs a faith in the Greek gods, the 
second in mediaeval Christianity, the third in modern democracy, 
for its full appreciation. The reason that even so great a critic as 
Browning has found Greek art impersonal and formal, while modern 
art seems to him personal and passionate, is that we lack the reality 
feeling for the content of Greek life which made art so vital to them. 
We always find another civilization formal when judged by our 
standards—the Moslems burned the library of Alexandria, the 
Christians the library of Cordova; we destroy other peoples’ cathe- 
drals and art works. We don’t burn our own libraries or art works 
for they are vital—to us. 

What we have said about the existence of the object holds 
equally as regards its properties and its quantity. We find the 
object satisfactory as regards its properties when it has such 
properties as are implied in our expectancies. If we expect the 
object to be sweet and find it sour; if we desire bread and receive 
a stone; if we pay for woolen goods and get cotton, we are dis- 
satisfied so far as the particular purpose is concerned. Our expec- 
tancies may, indeed, be upset ia a favorable direction, when our 
beliefs are understatements of what we want the facts to be. We 
had expected to see none but strangers and we find an old friend 
in the crowd; we had expected but small return from our invest- 
ment and discover that it is profitable; we had conceived a man as 
having indifferent moral qualities and find him heroic. Here there 
is congruity, however, with our fundamental, organized desires and 
the feeling is only enhanced by the unexpected realization. 

As regards quantity we find the object satisfactory when it is 
attained in such quantity as is implied in the organized tendency. 
We may pray the gods to save us from embarrassing riches as well 
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as from grueling poverty, for wealth which interferes with our 
deeper purposes of achievement is no longer satisfactory. We do 
not want to be forced to be bankers when we have set ourselves to 
be scientists. Some tendencies in human nature seem to be in- 
satiable as regards quantity. If the sentiment for ownership or for 
power is the controlling motive, there seems to be no limit to the 
quantity. Such sentiments grow with what they feed upon. 
Every attainment raises the threshold of satisfaction, perhaps in 
geometrical progression, and so makes impossible anything like per- 
manent satisfaction or happiness. What is more, such one-sided 
emphasis on what should be instrumental contradicts the deeper 
end of life, as regards both individual and social realization. It is 
treating one’s self, as well as others, as mere means to an end. 

Even such insatiable sentiments imply, however, that the object 
of the satisfaction is limited, if not in its supply, at least by virtue 
of its artificial control. Objects which can be had without limita- 
tion, such as fresh air and sunshine in the open country, fail to 
impress the will as valuable even though they supply fundamental 
needs. We sometimes speak of them as “absolute” values; but it 
is the relative and limited values, the utilities which can be con- 
trolled and withheld, for which men strive. And what wealth and 
power strive for is unlimited control of their objects. 

Some sentiments imply a definite limitation of quantity. Love 
in practically all birds and in some human beings limits its object 
to one. The higher the realization, the more circumscribed is the 
notion of mere quantity. Artistic creativeness and appreciation, 
as well as love, demand uniqueness. We do not want more than 
one artistic creation of a kind. We demand that the artist shall 
express himself again with a new soul in a new work. We do not 
attach a high value to mere copying. The same is true in ethical 
relations and in friendship. We want virtue with individuality, 
not mere conventional virtue. We may have more than one friend, 
but we don’t want duplicate friends. We want uniqueness, the 
ministration to different purposes. We may have to find rugged- 
ness and sweetness in different personalities, and we want both 
types. Even as utilities, we value objects more highly in terms of 
gold when they possess individuality, when they are craft-made 
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and not merely machine-made, even though the abstract utilitarian 
need might be served as well by the latter as by the former. 

Finally, we demand that the object, in order to be satisfactory, 
shall possess such organization as agrees with the implications of 
the specific value attitude. This organization may have reference 
to external associations. If we value a painting because it is a work 
of Rembrandt, we are not satisfied unless it is the work of Rem- 
brandt. We don’t want even a perfect copy or a work by another 
artist, though it may be intrinsically just as good. But the organi- 
zation implied may be intrinsic, may have to do with the relation 
of the object to our formal postulates. We may find the painting, 
even though by a master, to be unsatisfactory because it does not 
harmonize with our standards of art. We are disappointed by the 
conduct of a man when it falis short of what we have conceived him 
to be. In such cases the organization of the object is truly objec- 
tive. If it were merely subjective we should have no one to blame 
or praise but ourselves. We recognize the object’s own organiza- 
tion and approve or criticize accordingly. 

In the organization of our beliefs as regards the object, as in the 
organization of our interests with reference to each other, we must 
recognize our dependence upon the social matrix of which we are 
apart. It is the social organization of our world of beliefs which 
gives us our grades of existence; which prescribes largely what 
properties are satisfactory, what quantity is necessary, and what 
organization we shall approve. We may, indeed, criticize and 
attempt to improve the objects of our choice; but it is with the 
advantage of the social background and with the expectancy of at 
least eventual social approval that we do so. 

Of the world of values, at any rate, it can be truly said that it is 
an idealistic world. Not, indeed, a world of subjective idealism. 
Value is not merely what the individual approves or enjoys at the 
time. It does not rest merely on his immediate perception. It is 
a world of social idealism—a socially organized world in which the 
individual appreciates and judges. His own idiosyncracies do, 
indeed, count for him. There may be private and evanescent 
values. But over and beyond his private likes and dislikes, there 
is the social world of values, which furnishes organized objects of 
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realization, which tests and standardizes our individual evaluations, 
and which gives the private evanescent values such significance as 
they have for the individual. Within this world, whether in loyalty 
to organized values as they are, or in loyalty to social improvement, 
we must find our realization and happiness, so far as it can be found. 
The world of values has, at any rate, minds for its poles of relation. 
It rests on human nature as a conscious organized community of 
interpretation. Should mind disappear, should Endymion sleep 
without waking again, the world of values, too, would disappear. 
There would remain, indeed, physical changes, but they would not 
be even junk. Things are but instruments in the world of values, 
raw material to receive the stamp of creative spirit. The real ends 
are selves. And the respecting of such selves—the encouraging of 
their realization in a reciprocal social community—is the fundamen- 
tal condition of the organization of values. 


VALUE AND THE UNITY OF HUMAN NATURE 


If value is the congruity of an object with the specific realization 
of human nature, it seems clear that we must take into account the 
whole organization of the self in order to understand value.’ For 
in order to have realization there must be an end to be realized; 
and this implies intellectual organization. We must also take into 
account the executive aspect, for successful realization implies con- 
trol and action. 

We are still prone to divide human nature into water-tight com- 
partments. The latest manifestation of “faculty”’ psychology is 
the tendency at present to explain values by referring them to sen- 
timents. We are prone to explain moral values by referring them 
to a moral sentiment, religious values by a religious sentiment, etc. 
Having coined a name for a certain aspect of the process of realiza- 
tion, we proceed to treat the abstraction as an entity. Now, it was 
important to call attention to the fact that the organization of the 
intellectual and executive aspects of the self involves a correspond- 
ing organization of the appreciative aspect.? Psychologists have 


Urban has done valuable service in showing the importance of the presuppositions 
of the total psychosis in understanding value. See Valuation, 1909, pp. 14-16. 

2 Important contributions to the psychology of sentiment are Shand’s paper in 
Stout’s Groundwork of Psychology, chap. xvi, and McDougall’s An Introduction to 
Social Psychology, chaps. v, vi. 
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been prone to take the intellectualist view of Hegel that feeling 
remains indefinite and amorphous, while it is the cognitive aspect 
which is organized and therefore has superior claim to our attention 
and regard. But there is no organization of one aspect which does 
not involve, in so far as it is genuine and real, the organization of 
human nature as a whole. To indicate this parallel organization 
of the self, at its upper level, we have invented the term reason for 
the intellectual aspect of systematization, character for the voli- 
tional, and sentiment for the emotional. But these are not separate 
organizations. They are complementary aspects of the conscious 
realization of human nature. Each has to do with the whole self. 
Intellect is for the sake of conduct; and conscious conduct implies 
the realization of ends. Value has to do with the whole self in the 
aspect of conscious realization. There is only one organization of 
normal human nature. 

This unity of human nature is foreshadowed in the simplest 
value situation, that of instinctive realization. Here we have the 
cognitive aspect represented by a certain specific way of perceiving 
the situation, the executive by the organization of a series of adap- 
tive movements, and the appreciative by the unique satisfaction of 
the specific realization. The latter, we have seen, implies a specific 
direction, on the one hand, and a specific complex of affective fac- 
tors,on the other. The case does not differ essentially in purposive 
realization. The complexity of the situation is here greater and 
the process is conscious of its own direction, forward and backward, 
but much depends still upon unconscious tendencies. The post- 
ponement of the satisfaction may indeed become indefinite, with 
its corresponding effect on feeling; but on the animal level, too, 
there is postponement. The wolf must sometimes hunt for days 
for food, and he has other instincts with a constant pressure which 
can be satisfied only at rare intervals. The difference is, therefore, 
a matter of degree. 

We have seen that the organization of values involves, on the 
one hand, the classifying and ranking of values with reference to 
each other, and, on the other hand, the organization of our expect- 
ancies with reference to the object or activity. In either case the 
organization of value implies intellectual organization. It must be 
equally clear that our value attitudes and judgments imply the 
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cumulative organization of reactions into character. Value owes 
its reality and vividness to reaction. Its strength in an organized 
self depends, not merely upon the primitive impulse, but even more 
upon the organization of impulses, forged by habit into character. 
The worth of a value, as J. S. Mill indicated, must be measured by 
the hierarchy of dispositions as organized into character. It is this, 
too, which makes possible that sustained sense of realization which 
we call happiness. What we must emphasize is the wholeness of 
human nature in its realization. The aspects interpenetrate; they 
are complementary to each other in one life-process, the successful 
realization of which is recognized as value. There is only one 
organization, whatever aspects and moments we may emphasize. 
Doubtless some will insist on cases where one aspect has devel- 
oped comparatively independently of the others. Sentimentalists, 
normal and otherwise, will be dragged forth as horrid examples of 
the dissociation of sentiment from character or from intellect or 
from both, as the coupling of “‘meanest and wisest’ has been 
intended to show the dissociation between reason and conduct. 
But as we might quote Aristotle to show that real insight, as con- 
trasted with mere vague or drunken repetition of words, involves 
motor control, so we could show that the sentimentalist is chaotic 
in his sense of values just in proportion to the vagueness of his con- 
ceptions and the indifference of his reactions. The stagy illustra- 
tions, usually brought forth, either prove this to be true or are 
libels on the personalities in question, when these are estimated in 
their own social setting. What is at the bottom of the confusion in 
our judgments—on ourselves or others—in such cases is that we 
confuse second-hand evaluations, or the sentiments of the group, 
which we have imitated externally without assimilating them into 
our own experience, with bona fide sentiments, or our real habits 
of evaluation. It is easy enough to find people who indulge in 
pious cant and who are Pharisees at heart, but such people just 
serve to illustrate the principle which we have already stated. 
Their real sense of values is quite proportionate to their conduct; 
or their conduct would be different. We value things—family, 
country, friends—in proportion to our willingness to sacrifice for 


them. 
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The unity of human nature of which we have spoken implies, 
not merely the unity of abstract individual nature, but the social 
unity of human nature. Realization must mean realization within 
social groups. It may be family realization, or club realization, or 
national realization, or the realization of friendship or of truth; but 
it is always the realization of a social community. We may indeed 
aim at an ideal community, but even so, it is the liviag community 
which we wish to improve by such correction and inspiration as we 
are able to bring. The organized realization of value implies the 
solidarity of humanity. In its ideal creativeness and self-criticism 
there is implied further the unity of humanity, somehow, with an 
ideal order which draws us onward in our groping endeavor to 
realize ourselves as parts of an unseen future, and which makes us 
“‘more than we are and wiser than we know.” 
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Studies in the Marketing of Farm Products. By L. D. H. WeEtp 
and students in agricultural economics. (Bulletin of the 
University of Minnesota, No. 4 of the “Studies in the Social 
Sciences.””) Minneapolis, February, 1915. Royal 8vo, pp. 
iv+113. 

The studies which are comprised in this valuable bulletin are devoted 
to the very important task of collecting facts in several fields of farm 
marketing and of analyzing the situation in those fields so that the 
defects of the present system may be detected. Of the eight papers 
represented, Dr. Weld contributes the first, “Market Distribution,” 
the seventh, “Co-operative Marketing of Grain in Canada,” and the 
eighth, “‘The Food Supply of the Iron Range.”’ The other papers deal 
with “‘The Marketing of Live-Stock Products in Minnesota” (by K. F. 
Warner), ‘Co-operative Potato Marketing in Minnesota” (by O. B. 
Jesness), ‘The Marketing of Minnesota Poultry” (by S. H. Thompson), 
“Milk Distribution in Minneapolis and St. Paul” (by W. L. Covert), 
and “‘ Minneapolis Central City Market”’ (by R. M. Peterson), and con- 
sist of studies made under the direction of Dr. Weld by his students. 

The central point of interest in these studies is the determination of 
what portion of the price which the consumer pays for agricultural 
products the farmer secures. Dr. Weld rightly calis attention to the 
fact that many of the published statements pertaining to this issue are 
either mere assumptions or of doubtful validity, and that, as a conse- 
quence, patient studies and careful analyses of the system of marketing 
must be made before an absolutely just opinion can be formed. He 
believes that, when the results are all in, it will be found that the farmer 
receives a larger share of the consumer’s price than is usually stated. 
His own analysis of the facts pertaining to the marketing of Minnesota 
agricultural products allots to the farmer a simple average of 53.09 per 
cent and a weighted average of 63.5 per cent of the retail price (p. 7). 
The average price per pound paid by consumers living in New York 
City for Minnesota butter is 36 cents. Of this price Minnesota farmers 
receive 25 cents. Minnesota chickens marketed in Minneapolis at an 
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average price of 20 cents per pound bring the farmer an average price 
of 9.1 cents a pound. 

These studies confirm the conclusion, which previous studies had 
reached, that the larger portion of the share of the spread which goes to 
the various groups of middlemen standing between the farmer and the 
ultimate consumer in the marketing system is absorbed by the retail 
dealers. And while all features of the marketing system require careful 
study, the retail distributive system stands in special need of it. 

It is believed that studies have gone far enough now to indicate some 
of the remedies of the present marketing system, and these remedies are 
stated as co-operative marketing on the part of farmers, voluntary 
association among dealers, government regulation, and the education 
of the public by special courses on marketing in agricultural colleges and 
schools of commerce and by information given to farmers and business 
men. 

These papers show that co-operative marketing is gaining a strong- 
hold in Minnesota and Western Canada. Minnesota has over 1,000 
marketing organizations and did a business in 1913 of over $50,000,000 
in handling farm products. The Grain Growers’ Grain Company of 
Winnipeg handled about 30,000,000 bushels of grain during the year 
1914 besides doing a large distributive business for farmers. Professor 
Weld believes that the co-operative movement has assumed such pro- 
portions in Minnesota, at least, that it is in need of direction rather 


than encouragement. 
Joun M. GILLETTE 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTtTH DAKOTA 


The Modern City and Its Problems. By FrepericC. Howe. New 
York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. 390. $1.50. 

The merit of this book is not originality of material but clearness 
of arrangement and profundity. Dr. Howe has wide and profound 
knowledge of the modern city in Europe and America, as all of his books 
show. Here he has arranged clearly a good part of this knowledge, some 
of which has appeared before. With so many things for which to 
criticize the American city we welcome the hopefulness (e.g., pp. 55, 64) 
of this book and we are shown the intellectual basis for this hope. The 
thesis may be quoted from the book: “It is not the voter, not the people, 
who are primarily at fault, but institutions, traditions, and public 
opinion which have failed to keep pace with the problems we have been 
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called upon to face. But our point of view is rapidly changing, as is 
our social psychology”’ (p. 369). It is refreshing to get away from the 
importance usually ascribed to the mere forms of government by the 
political scientist and see social psychology and sociology given such 
prominence. The particular merit of Dr. Howe’s latest book is this 
“point of view” of the social psychologist and especially the sociologist. 
This is seen in the attention given schools, recreation, play, charities 
and corrections, homes, residential districts, housing, water and food 
supply, planning, health, markets, slaughter-houses, lodging-houses, 
unemployment, pawnshops, and children. Dr. Howe’s book is a reflec- 
tion of our best thought about the city, that “municipal sociology”’ is 
deserving of as much attention as municipal political science. Notice 
such sentences as the following: “We are building our democracy on 
men and are developing our cities on a human rather than a property 
basis” (p. 58). City building “involves a new vision of the city in which 
all property will be subject to the community” (p. 374). ‘‘Solicitude 
for people will take the place of solicitude for property; the ideal of 
human welfare will be substituted for the ideal of economy” (p. 375). 
Would that all persons dealing with the social sciences had the knowl- 
edge of Dr. Howe and could act on his convictions in these respects. 
This is not Dr. Howe’s most original, but it is his most profound, book 


about the city. 
Scott E. W. BEeprorp 
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Essays in Social Justice. By THomMaAs Nrxon CARVER, Pu.D., 
LL.D., David A. Wells, Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1915. Pp. viit429. $2.00. 

The present volume presents a new interpretation of the subject. 
Mr. Carver believes that too much emphasis has been placed upon a 
“‘sentimental morality’ combined with an “ingrowing conscience,” and 
that there is something without the individual rather than within that 
should be the guide. His viewpoint differs from that of Mr. Willoughby 
in his Social Justice, for instance, in that he emphasizes the idea of a 
strong state as of chief importance, whereas Mr. Willoughby holds that 
the individual should bring his every act to the bar of reason, and 
determine for himself whether the ethical motive which prompts each 
act is a proper one or not. 
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In developing his idea of a strong state, Mr. Carver devotes his first 
chapter to a consideration of what is justice. He regards the problem 
as one which “has to do with the internal economy of the nation rather 
than with its external relations. As to the individual, it has to do with 
his external relations with his fellow-citizens rather than with his internal 
adjustments” (p. 9). The second chapter, “The Ultimate Basis of 
Social Conflict,’”’ emphasizes economic scarcity as the root of all social 
conflict. Three phases of the social conflict are mentioned—the indus- 
trial, the moral, and the individual; the relief suggested is, repression of 
desires, increased multiplication of goods, checking of reckless parent- 
hood, and growth of altruism. But these methods do not furnish 
absolute relief, and continue to leave antagonistic interests. Therefore 
the state must go on administering justice. 

Enough has been said to indicate the unifying plan of the book and 
illustrate the method of approach. The first three chapters lay the 
foundation for Mr. Carver’s answers to his own questions: ‘‘ What ought 
the state to do with respect to these conflicts, and how ought it to do 
it?” (p. ro). The remaining chapters are given over to a consideration 
of economic and social problems, as evidenced by such topics as economic 
competition, interest, the single tax, inheritance, monopoly, the cure for 
poverty, responsibility of the rich for the condition of the poor, and social 
service. Of these, the distribution of wealth based on a man’s worth, 
and a discussion of “the estimate of a man’s worth’’—an estimate 
summed up in a stimulating fashion in four opening statements—are 
perhaps the most important. 

No bibliography, no index, very few references, and an occasional 
tendency to needless elaboration, illustrated by an array of formulae on 
pp. 188-97, constitute some of the possible objections. The practice of 
summarizing the gist of the subject in a few pointed sentences at the 
head of each chapter adds much to the value of the book. 

The keynote, “Virtue and strength are identical” (p. 34), is 
perilously akin to materialism, despite the author’s denia! of any 
leaning toward it. Yet this very emphasis upon what we may 
term the economic side of social justice is not only stimulating and 
timely, but is handled in a vigorous and practical fashion. The 
book is unquestionably a genuine contribution to the subject of 
sociology. 

Lorin STUCKEY 
State UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 
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America in Ferment. By Paut LELAND HAworTH. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. viiit+478. 

This volume is a comprehensive survey of some social, economic, and 
political phases of American life. Beginning with a hasty sketch of 
American political ideals, the author devotes the second chapter to 
“The Home of the Nation.”” According to him the future will see but 
four nations of the first rank—Great Britain, China, Russia, and the 
United States. ‘The material power of the United States is assured 
by a combination of many conditions, among which are geographical 
position, natural resources, and the character of the population”’ (p. 15). 
Here follows a most vital discussion of the resources of the nation and its 
capacity to support the tremendously increasing population of the future. 
This is logically followed by discussion of conservation in all its phases, 
which finds in the author an able advocate. 

In the chapters on the “ Blood of the Nation” and the ‘‘ Color Line”’ 
is found a particularly informing discussion of the race problem, compli- 
cated as it is by increasing immigration. Throughout the entire work 
one is impressed with the writer’s firm conviction that unrestricted immi- 
gration is an actual and increasing menace to the best interests of the 
nation. 

The general question of social justice receives illuminating treatment 
in a series of chapters. These are free from cant and dogma, are sym- 
pathetic in their understanding of both capital and labor, and are char- 
acterized by a sanity and a perspective that are most gratifying. These 
are perhaps the strongest chapters in the volume. The industrial 
revolution, with its attendant results of good and evil, is graphically set 
forth. Proposed forms of remedial legislation are described and ana- 
lyzed. Inheritance taxes are indorsed as the most effective attack upon 
plutocracy, and the prohibition of immigration is declared essential to 
maintaining a living wage. In dealing with the standard of living, an 
interesting attack is made upon tobacco and alcohol, which are alleged 
to be among the leading causes of poverty. The average annual drink 
and smoke bill is said to be $129.00 per family, which frequently covers 
the difference between the mere subsistence and the comfortable living 
of the wage-earner. General waste and extravagance, the cost of the 
middleman, and inefficient distribution come in for their share of con- 
demnation. 

Political and institutional matters are mainly dealt with in the 
remaining chapters. Modern political parties, their issues and their 
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composition, are discussed and analyzed. The author believes in 
woman’s suffrage, favors the short ballot, criticizes the courts and 
judicial procedure, and concludes with an effective chapter upon “Our 
Defective Citizenship,” which in the last analysis is the real cause of our 
political graft and inefficiency. ‘Better systems are needed, but, above 
all, a higher sense of righteousness and responsibility among the voters.” 
To meet this need, public education must be more virile and effective, 
churches more militant, and our patriotism must be the patriotism of 
the new age, the patriotism of peace. 

On the whole the volume is fair and accurate, though doubtless many 
will find reasonable grounds to disagree with the analysis of political 
parties and the forces behind them. In dealing with the court and legal 
questions, the writer’s criticisms have occasionally evidenced a super- 
ficiality not found in other portions of the volume. However, few if 
any books of like nature will be found which are as readable and popular 
in their appeal and which at the same time are as reliable and instructive, 
well-grounded in fact, and wholesome in spirit. It is not so constructive 
as thought-provoking. It is not a ready-made solution for the ills of 
democracy, but is an excellent approach to the intelligent study and 


appreciation of our national problems. 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Old World in the New. The Significance of Past and Present 
Immigration to the American People. By EDWARD ALSWORTH 
Ross. New York: Century Co., 1914. Pp. 318. $2.40. 


The contents of this volume are for the most part already familiar 
to readers of the Century, in which its chapters have been appearing in 
serial form during the past year. Not a few of these readers will wel- 
come these articles in book form, despite the flood of immigration 
literature in recent years. Indeed The Old World in the New may well 
prove the most influential study of the immigration problem published 
since the findings of the Federal Immigration Commission became 
available for exploitation. The reputation of its author, its freshness 
of illustration, its spicy style, its scope and method, all combine to give 
it a wide appeal; and the vigor and hard-headedness with which the 
larger meanings of American immigration are presented are calculated 
to bring conviction. 
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The viewpoint of the author is set forth succinctly in the preface: 


I am not of those who consider humanity and forget the nation, who pity 
the living but not the unborn. To me, those who are to come after us stretch 
forth beseeching hands as well as the masses on the other side of the globe. 
Nor do I regard America as something to be spent quickly and cheerfully for the 
benefit of pent-up millions in the backward lands. What if we become crowded 
without their ceasing to beso? I regard it as a nation whose future may be of 
unspeakable value to the rest of mankind, provided that the easier conditions 
of life here be made permanent by high standards of living, institutions, and 
ideals, which finally may be appropriated by all men. We could have helped 
the Chinese a little by letting their surplus millions swarm in upon us a gen- 
eration ago; but we have helped them infinitely more by protecting our 
standards and having something worth their copying when the time came. 


In plan and method the volume is also distinctive. After the intro- 
ductory chapter on ‘“‘The Original Make-Up of the American People,”’ 
it divides itself into two unlabeled parts. The first is longer, and con- 
sists of seven chapters each devoted to the characterization and evalu- 
ation of one of the following immigrant elements: “‘The Celtic Irish”; 
“The Germans”; “The Scandinavians’; “The Italians”; “The 
Slavs”; East European Hebrews”’; and ‘The Lesser Immigrant 
Groups.” With rare skill in each case are data—historical, statistical, 
anecdotal—marshaled with a view at once to compelling interest of style, 
to essential accuracy of generalization, and to the significance for our 
Americanism of the coming of the peoples discussed. 

The second part comprises four chapters on the economic, social, 
political, and ethnic effects of modern American immigration as a whole, 
and in each there is an emphatic restrictionist note. For the streaming 
in of millions from backward regions ‘is sensibly converting this country 
from a low-pressure area to a high-pressure area”’ (p. 225) and is raising 
“the pressure-gauge at once for laborers but only gradually for other 
classes” (p. 226). Moreover, “until education, democratic ideas, and 
the elevation of women restrict their increase or modern machine indus- 
try widens their opportunities, these regions will continue to produce 
a surplus of people, which the enterprising avarice of steamship com- 
panies will make ever more mobile and more threatening to the wage- 
earners of an advanced country.” The continuance of this depressive 
immigration will mean nothing catastrophic, but ‘‘a mysterious slacken- 
ing in social progress. The mass will give signs of sluggishness, and the 
social procession will be strung out” (p. 255). Politically the admission 
to citizenship of “myriads of strangers who have not yet passed the 
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civic kindergarten” will mean the reopening of questions supposed to be 
settled, the threshing over again of old straw, and the leaving untouched 
‘ripe sheaves ready to yield the wheat of wisdom under the flails of 
discussion.”’ “Pressing questions—public hygiene, conservation, the 
control of monopoly, the protection of labor go to the foot of the 
docket, and public interests suffer” (p. 279). Withal, beauty, stature, 
vitality, morality will probably decline, and “‘the older immigrant 
stocks are becoming sterile even as the old Americans became sterile” 
(p. 303). Never have the foreign-born and their children formed so 
large a proportion of the American people as at the present time, and 
“the blood now being injected into the veins of our people is sub-common”’ 
(p. 285). 

However fully we may share with Professor Ross this dark view of 
the situation, we cannot but regret that here and there he uses pictur- 
esque but opprobrious and offensive terms in characterizing these new- 
comers and heightens effects at the cost of exaggeration and sweeping 
generalization. We should also welcome, even in work of this popular 
nature, an occasional reference to sources. 

It is worthy of note that the ethnic and intellectual aspects of 
immigration receive especial attention; an interesting feature of the 
volume is the mental rating of the various racial groups. The emphasis 
of the book is that of the sociologist and social psychologist rather than 
that of the economist, who has contributed so largely to our immi- 


gration literature. 
S. PEIRCE 


StaTeE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


Jewish Immigration to the United States. By SAMUEL JOSEPH. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, Vol. LIX, No. 4, 1914. 

Dr. Joseph’s account of Jewish immigration is a useful analysis of 
the causes and characteristics of one of the most important elements 
in our immigration of the past thirty years. It is d'vided into two parts: 
(1) a discussion of the economic, social, and political conditions in Russia, 
Roumania, and Austria-Hungary which have caused the emigration of 
the Jews, and (2) the numbers and characteristics of thor» whe have 
come to the United States. 

The immigration of the Russian Jews is the most important, for 
out of over 1,500,000 Jews who came to the United States from 1881 
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to 1910, 71.6 per cent came from Russia alone. The treatment of the 
Jews by Russia and Roumania is in many respects similar. In both 
these countries the limitation of the economic and cultural activities of 
the Jews as well as the Russian pogroms had for their object, according 
to Dr. Joseph, the expulsion and extermination of the Jews from those 
countries. In Galicia, where the Jews are guaranteed their civil and 
political rights under the constitution of 1867, the causes of the increased 
immigration in recent years is shown to be the organization by the Poies 
of economic boycotts against the Jew. This movement made life un- 
endurabile in a country in which poverty is general. The numbers com- 
ing from other parts of Austria and Hungary are insignificant. 

The characteristics which distinguish Jewish immigration from the 
immigration of other peoples the author shows grow out of the fact that 
it is induced mainly by persecution. Instead of the great preponderance 
of young men that is found among the Italians, Greeks, and Poles, it is 
a family immigration; instead of being mainly farmers and farm labor- 
ers, the most important occupational group among the Jews is that of 
the garment workers, which explains their occupational-distribution 
in the United States. Migrating as do the Jews to escape religious and 
political persecution their coming is not experimental as is the coming 
of those who desire to better their economic conditions. Because of the 
restriction of educational opportunities in the countries from which they 
come, illiteracy among the Jews is high (26.7 per cent of those entering 
the United States from 1899 to 1910) in spite of the fact that they are 
city residents, but not as high as among the peasants who are not pro- 
hibited from attending school but who, unlike the Jews, live in the rural 
districts where schools often do not exist. 

The book contains an appendix of useful statistical tables. It is 
altogether the sort of contribution to the history of immigration which 


is much needed. 
GRACE ABBOTT 


Cuaicaco, ILL. 


La Sociedad Argentina. Anélisis-critica. Por CESAR REYES. 
Cordoba: Imprenta La Minerva, de Alfonso Aveta, 1913. 
Pp. xxi+643. 

In this Doctor’s dissertation, presented at the University of Cordova, 
the author has attempted to glorify his native country. The general 
setting of the treatise is historical, the intent being apparently to account 
for the existing political, economic, religious, educational, and other 
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social institutions and associated groupings. These are described in a 
rather popular manner, often suggesting a journalistic purpose and out- 
look. But the volume as a whole contains much valuable information 
regarding conditions in Argentina. The author is considerably of a 
radical in many respects. For example, he approves in the strongest 
terms of the separation of state and church for Argentina, he urges that 
women of suitable age be given the suffrage, he argues for free trade, and 
he contends that the proper source of the study of law is in society rather 
than in the laws themselves. As a philosopher he rejects both the 
spiritualistic and the materialistic dogmas and takes refuge in a monistic 
energism of the nature of realism. 

Among social thinkers he seems to have been influenced mainly by 
Lester F. Ward and Nietzsche, a combination which perhaps is not 
altogether illogical, since he is decidedly biological in his viewpoint. In 
a theoretical summary he sketches evolution as he sees it. He holds 
that life on the planet has passed through three stages of development, 
considered from the standpoint of adaptation to environment—mechani- 
cal, instinctive, and conscious. At the top of human social development 
he places the Anglo-Saxons, especially los norteamericanos, who excel in 
their combination of the scientific and the humanitarian; though he 
does take some exceptions to certain implications of our commercialism 
as manifested in the Monroe Doctrine. It is such an ideal as this that 


he sets for his future Argentina. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Applied History. Vol. Il. Edited by BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH. 
Iowa City: State Historical Society of Iowa, 1914. Pp. xx+ 
689. $3.00. 

This second volume of the “Iowa Applied History Series” contains 
en studies in addition to an introduction by the editor. The mono- 
graphs are “Reorganization of State Government in Iowa,” by Frank 

E. Horack; “Home Rule in Iowa,” by O. K. Patton; “Direct Legisla- 

tion in Iowa,” by Jacob Van der Zee; ‘‘Equal Suffrage in Iowa,” by 

Frank E. Horack; “Selection of Public Officials in Iowa,” by Henry J. 

Peterson; “Removal of Public Officials in Iowa,” by O. K. Patton; 

“The Merit System: Its Application to State Government in Iowa,” 

by Jacob Van der Zee; “Social Legislation in Iowa,” by John E. Briggs; 

“Child Labor Legislation in Iowa,” by Fred E. Haynes; and “Poor 
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Relief Legislation in Iowa,” by John L. Gillin. Of these studies it is 
necessary to consider only the last three. 

Mr. Briggs presents a very good brief summary of social legislation 
in Iowa from 1838 to 1913, with special emphasis upon the last sixteen 
years, which began with the code of 1897. In this monograph there is 
no attempt to discuss the general conditions which stimulated the 
legislation which he records; his study is chronological rather than 
interpretative. 

Of the 61 pages of Mr. Haynes’s study of child-labor legislation in 
Iowa only 31 pages deal with conditions and legislation in Iowa. This 
study is drawn largely from secondary sources, a fact which applies even 
to a considerable extent to the part concerned with Iowa. But the facts 
are apparently well selected and clearly presented. 

Professor Gillin’s study of poor-relief legislation shows much more 
originality, though it is based on a more extensive work on the same 
subject by the same writer. Besides containing a good, brief account 
of legislation so far enacted, it presents an excellent argument fox district 
almshouses to supplant the present county-almshouse system. 

All three of these monographs are to be commended for the large 
proportion of space given to very concrete suggestions for improvements 
in the types of legislation which they discuss. This fact gives them a 
marked local value. In common with the other studies in this volume 
they may be useful as convenient sources of information regarding data 
which are not sufficiently available. Teachers and other workers in 
these fields would profit materially if other states would adopt the Iowa 
idea of ‘“‘applied history.” 

L. L. BERNARD 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Industrial Conditions among Negroes in St. Louis. By WILLIAM 
Avucust CROSSLAND. (Studies in Social Economics. Edited 
by the Faculty of the School of Social Economy of Wash- 
ington University, Vol. I, No. 1.) St. Louis, Mo., 1914. Pp. 
ix+123. $0.75 net. 

This study, largely statistical, follows the general lines adopted in 
several monographs on the negro in northern cities which have appeared 
in recent years, although it deals only with industrial facts and contains 
only a moderate amount of interpretative discussion. Despite its 
southern aspect, St. Louis shows much the same conditions as those 
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found by Dr. Dubois in Philadelphia, by Dr. Haynes in New York, and 
by Mr. Daniels in Boston. There is the same superabundance of low- 
grade labor, and there are the same obstacles to advancement in skilled 
trades, including open or tacit opposition from the trade unions. Negroes 
are losing ground as barbers and waiters where they were once strong. 
The Pullman car service where the negro has little competition offers 
no hope of advancement and is attracting a diminishing number of the 
race. As chauffeurs negroes have found a new and apparently promising 
field, but it is doubtful whether they will hold it. On the face of the 
figures a fairly good showing is made for the negro business man, but a 
closer examination of Mr. Crossland’s figures reveals the fact that it is 
restaurants, saloons, poolrooms, and groceries, lines of business in which 
the patronage is largely or exclusively colored, which are the largest 
items on the list. Mr. Crossland agrees with most recent investiga- 
tors in holding that race discrimination is not diminishing. The colored 
professional man, for instance, has little chance for practice outside the 
members of his own race. Therefore in St. Louis as elsewhere the race 
is forced back upon its own resources. There can be little dissent from 
Mr. Crossland’s conclusions that the negro must learn to depend upon 
himself, must develop wise and efficient leadership, and must acquire 


the spirit of active co-operation. 
Utysses G. WEATHERLY 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Art in Education and Life. By HENRY Davies, PH.D. Columbus, 


Ohio: Adams & Co., 1914. 12mo, pp. xii+334. 

Forbidding as the Puritan made religion, still more uninviting has 
the author made art. “A plea for the more systematic culture of the 
sense of beauty” is a combination of Rooseveltian platitudes and Rus- 
kinian didacticisms without the force or pith of T.R. or the rhetoric or 
clarity of Ruskin. The English would do credit to Hashimura Togo, 
the typography to a parental school press, but the pedagogy is pure 
Yalensian, even to Professor Ladd’s introduction. 

In these materialistic days, who would not take kindly to art when 
he learns: “Illusion is still the largest part of art: human creation is, 
in one sense, always petrifaction” ? It logically follows that ‘‘it is the 
fine arts that reveal more clearly than anything else the meaning of life. 
In the absence of these arts, life is sordid and mean. With them, none 
need go through life a slave to ignorance or selfishness, or blind to its 


meaning.” Witness our Fifth Avenue private galleries! 
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The author says that it is not the chief business of the school to 
impart information, but “to inspire the pupil with the joy of creation.” 
This worthy end is to be attained, how? “First, the best general means 
of cultivating all classes of minds in their artistic milieu is, of course, the 
study of art history.” Shades of Ruskin, these are the author’s own 
italics! 

Perhaps the author’s method will best explain the ponderous incon- 
clusiveness of this inartistic book. At the head of an undigested bib- 
liography he says: 

Each student has, or may have, his own individual way of following up 
the scent of a subject. In my own case, this is to read everything I can lay 
my hands upon from all quarters, not noting down at first what I read, but 
gradually clarifying my mind by reflection in the light of my own slowly 
evolved convictions. Hence, the list of books that follows is partial, not 
complete. 

Why use valuable space in reviewing such a book? To recommend 
to Professor Ladd, Dr. Davies, and all Ph.D.’s the extension of the 
methods of Froebel and Montessori in the schools. Goethe said, 
“Fortunate is he who at an early age knows what art is.”’ 

CHARLES ZUEBLIN 

Boston, Mass. 


Peace and War in Europe. By GILBERT SLATER, D.Sc., Principal 
of Ruskin College. Oxford, London: Constable & Co., 1915. 


Pp. vi+122. 

This is among the sanest of the books produced on the present 
European war. Its author, Dr. Slater, principal of Ruskin College, 
Oxford, is one of the rising thinkers of the newer British sociological 
school, which is headed by such men as Professor Geddes and Professor 
Hobhouse. It discusses with frankness and impartiality the causes of 
the war, the possible terms of peace, and the problem of the future main- 
tenance of peace. The discussion rises above the ordinary type because 
of its frequent reference to general sociological principles. 

While the point of view of the book is confessedly British, yet there 
is a frankness in the statement of fact which we do not always find in 
similar works. A single passage will serve to illustrate this. Dr. 
Slater says: 

We have to confess that in ordinary times the average Briton, Frenchman, 
or Russian is a slacker compared with the average German 
should make us ashamed of the extent to which we allow private interest to 
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override those of the Commonwealth, and the quarrels of factions to imperil 
the general safety. 


Perhaps the best chapter is the last, in which Dr. Slater discusses 
the problem of the future maintenance of peace. He points out here 
the necessity above all of creating an international morality much higher 
than past history has known in Western civilization. He says: 

Our own record for the past sixty years includes the Crimean War, Chinese 
opium wars, Afghan and Zulu wars, bombardment of Alexandria, the Soudan 
War, the South African War. There are, of course, varying opinions about 
each of these; there is one, but only one, of them which I personally should 
be prepared to defend before an international audience. Nor has our inaction 
been much more honorable than our action. 


But the nations will learn, Dr. Slater concludes, as a result of the terrible 
experiences of the present war. British “navalism’’—the right of cap- 
ture of private goods at sea—as well as German militarism will have to 
be given up; and society as a whole will win the right to control its 


belligerent organs. 
CHARLES A, ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


British Rural Life and Labor. By FRaAncis GEORGE HEATH. 
London: P. S. King & Son, 1911. Pp. xi+318. tos. 6d. 

This volume deals exclusively with that class of rural inhabitants of 
Great Britain who work for an employer. The author suggests that 
the terms “‘servant” and “peasant” are fit designations of the class of 
paid assistants. The work is largely a detailed statement of the con- 
ditions of employment as seen in classes of workers, terms of employ- 
ment, various modes of payment, wages, housing, clothing, and food, 
for the various counties and districts of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Part V gives a comparative glimpse of the situation in the four 
parts of the Kingdom, and Part VI, which is an appendix, describes the 
conditions which obtained in 1873, and is intended to afford a basis of 
comparison with the present situation. Twenty tables, most of which 
deal with wages, make it possible to compare the various counties and 
parts of the Kingdom in the matter of the items covered. 

Since it is impossible to review the details of the work in a brief space, 
attention will be directed to some of the more important results estab- 
lished. 

Relative to wages, it is apparent that there has been a general 
advance between 1873 and 1go1, the latter date being the latest date 
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for which data were available. While at the former date payments were 
made in cash, kind, cider, housing, and in other ways, the average wage 
seems to have been about ros. per week. And while at the present time 
great variations occur in the amount of earnings, running from 8s. od. 
in Mayo County, Ireland, to 22s. 2d. in some counties of England and 
Scotland, the average earnings for England, Scotland, and Wales for 
all classes of laborers for the countries in the order named are 18s. 3d., 
19s. 3d., and 17s. 3d. For Ireland they are only ros. 11d. (pp. 153-56). 

Although some attention has been paid in Great Britain to the 
improvement of the status of the farm employees, it would seem that 
the advance of wages and any improvement in housing and conditions 
of living which have occurred havé resulted more largely from the work- 
ing of unconscious social forces than from voluntary efforts. One of 
the greatest factors has been rural depopulation, which has resulted 
chiefly from migration to the cities. Between 1871 and r1gor the total 
number of rural laborers in England and Wales declined nearly 20 per 
cent; between 1891 and rgor, about 8.8 percent. The number of farm 
laborers in Scotland in 1881 was 102,075; in 1901, 83,441. In Ireland 
at the former date it was 300,001, and at the latter, 217,652 (pp. 158-60). 
This migration out of the rural districts consists of both males and 
females, women, like men, preferring to work in cities. Thusin England 
and Wales the number of female laborers declined from 143,475, in 1851 
to 11,963 in 1901. A part of this decline of female laborers is due to a 
changed view as to the function of women. 

While there is a certain amount of casual labor in the Kingdom, this 
is limited by the fact that on large farms and estates labor is specialized 
and the employees are hired for a long period, mostly during a half-year 
or a year. Seasonal labor is partly supplied by men from adjoining 
towns, by small farmers who have extra time, and to some extent by 
men from Ireland, who also are generally small farmers (pp. 9, 96, 147). 
Because of the fact that, generally speaking, the supply of farm labor is 
less than the demand, there is little unemployment among this class of 
laborers (p. 38). 

The decline of agriculture and the backward condition of the labor 
population long ago attracted the attention of the British public. The 
author of the volume under review began to write about those conditions 
over thirty years ago and to bring them before responsible statesmen. 
During the course of time the Holdings acts were passed to relieve the 
situation in Ireland, but at the time this volume was written no legisla- 
tion for other parts of the Kingdom had been passed. But Mr. Heath 
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and, judging from quotations, many other enlightened students of the 
rural situation believe that rural life can be improved and the flow to 
q the cities from the country be stopped by the creation of a system 
whereby the laborer is enabled to obtain a freehold and freehold cottages. 
The author believes, and I think rightly, that not only the farm popula- 
tion but the nation’s life and welfare are to be most benefited by the 
working out of a system of small farms and farmers (pp. 161-80). 


Joun M. 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH DAKOTA 


The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861: The History of the 
Education of the Colored People of the United States from the 
Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War. By CARTER GOODWIN 
Woopson, Pa.D. (Harvard). New York: Putnam, rors. 
Pp. 453+Appendix, Bibliography, and Index. 

This book is a chapter in a history that has yet to be written, the 
history of the American negro. The anti-slavery controversy, abolition, 
and reconstruction have concentrated the attention of historians to 
such an extent upon the legal and constitutional aspects of slavery and 
upon the political consequences of its abolition, that the more intimate 
and human side of that institution, the relations between the races during 
and under slavery, has been neglected. One effect of this neglect has 
been to reduce the negro to the mere embodiment of a political abstrac- 
tion, in regard to which our chief interest has been to determine to what 
extent he was to be regarded as an adult human being, entitled to the 
rights and privileges which a democratic state guarantees equally to all 
its citizens. 

Human institutions, however, are something more than the abstract 
formulas in which we seek to describe and define them. They get their 
specific characters very largely from the concrete relations existing 
between the individuals and groups of individuals who compose them. 
Neither slavery nor the slave, as they actually were, conformed to the 
conceptions in which they were defined in the local statutes which are 
our principal sources of information in regard to them. The slave 
himself was not always as degraded and abject a being as he would have 
been if he had conformed to the legal conception of slavery. The 
cruelties of his situation were ordinarily mitigated by many humane 


compromises. 
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Already, in slavery times, we discover the first feeble strivings of the 
negro to improve his condition. We see the dawning of a race- 
consciousness which the present-day struggle for existence, in an environ- 
ment that is sometimes friendly but often frankly hostile, has extended 
and intensified. 

The value of this book consists in the fact that it contains the first 
systematic and intimate survey of the facts which give us an account of 
the negro himself as he was in the period before emancipation. The 
first interest of the negro as a race was religion; the second was educa- 
tion. The fortunes of the negro in slavery can be measured by the 
interest which the negro people showed for these two civilizing influences, 
and by the progress which they madv in making them a racial possession. 

The efforts of the slaves and the free negroes north and south to 
gain an education were both stimulated and limited by the fluctuating 
sentiment of the surrounding white population in regard to the then 
existing and prospective status of the black man in the white man’s 
social order. At the close of the Revolutionary War, under the influence 
of the enthusiasm for liberty and freedom to which the struggle for inde- 
pendence had given birth, there was a disposition to regard slavery as a 
passing institution and the negro as a possible citizen. With the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin and the extension of the plantation system a 
marked change in this sentiment ensued. The effect of this change was 
that the negro, now thoroughly domesticated to American life, with a 
racial stock largely adulterated with white blood, seemed considerably 
less human to a large portion of the people in 1860 and a little less entitled 
to consideration as a person than was true, in the seventeenth century, 
of the raw heathen, freshly imported from Africa. 

Aside from the light which this book throws upon the rather obscure 
subject, there is something at once touching and romantic in the story 
which its records of fact reveal: the groping efforts of a primitive and 
enslaved race to find its way in an alien world; the gradual rise, as a 
result of its struggle to get on its feet, of a racial consciousness, and the 
disposition to substitute distant, racial, and ideal ends for immediate, 
instinctive desires and individual interests. It is this that lends a 
special interest to the history of Negro education. 

ROBERT E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Problems of Community Life. An Outline of Applied Sociology. 
By SeBA ExLpripGe. New York: Thomas T. Crowell Co., 
1914. Pp.1g0. $1.00. 

This book is a rough analysis and classification of the problems of 
modern city life, such as will perhaps be valuable for club discussions 
and an aid to the investigations of amateur sociologists. It has no 
merits as a work of science. 

The following reproduction of p. 122, minus the heading, is represen- 
tative of the contents of the volume as a whole: 

Biological and social causes of insanity and feeble-mindedness. 

Necessity of custodial care of those suffering from these ills; liability of feeble- 
minded adults to reproduce their kind; unfitness of the insane for asso- 
ciation with normal persons. 

Institutional care of these classes in New York: 

Capacities of institutions as compared with the demand for accommo- 

dations; 

Medical treatment and its efficacy in realizing curative possibilities; 

Physical care, treatment by caretakers and occupational activities as 

viewed from the humanitarian standpoint; 

Employment of those capable of productive labor. 

The cost of providing additional facilities required and of elevating standards 

of care in accordance with humanitarian demands. 

RoBert E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Church and the Social Order.—The social problem that confronts us today 
is as old as humanity, but it assumes a new form in every age. The common man 
has come into his own, and has boldly protested against the denial of his rights from 
his autocratic masters. In all the revolutions since the Reformation, the constant 
factor is the common man asserting his human rights against tyrannical authority. 
Socialism serves as religion to masses of men today. Here is a great movement that 
pits its philosophy of life against ours, and whose followers claim that the church is 
indifferent to the social welfare of mankind and impotent to redress grievances. We 
ought to assure them that their longing for a fuller, juster, and freer life finds sympa- 
thetic interpretation and active co-operation within the church. Not only has the 
church never been hostile to the social amelioration of mankind, but, from the primi- 
tive era to the present time, she has furnished many valiant champions and immeasur- 
able power to the cause of social betterment. In addition to social creed, we need 
social deed. On the other hand, there is the danger of aiming at social amelioration 
instead of social regeneration. Socialism is a philosophy, but Christianity is a reli- 
gion.—Theo. F. Herman, Reformed Church Review, January, 1915. 


Catholic Womanhood and the Socialistic State-—We are now told that woman’s 
whole future depends upon her economic and political independence. We are no less 
interested than the Socialist in a decent means of livelihood for the worker, hez living 
wage, or her educational opportunities. Yet it is in this very oneness of our material 
needs and aspirations that the Catholic woman finds herself cautioned against this 
apparently practical program. Socialism, by presupposing that we are all alike, or 
that we all want the same things, builds its arguments upon economics. A purely 
economic justice can neither give nor guard our moral rights. In the Socialistic state 
neither woman’s political nor her economic independence would safeguard her sexual 
independence. The Socialistic state would determine the position of its citizens 
according to its economic needs. Collective economics would brook no revolt against 
scientific eugenic selection. The regulation of the birth-rate would be as stern a 
solicitude as a sound physieal inheritance. But state control by collective will assumes 
far sterner proportions for the Catholic woman than for any other American woman. 
This would be particularly true of our contemplative orders. It is not easy to fore- 
cast any outlook for the nun in the Socialistic state. It is necessary, then, that our 
Catholic women come to see the economic argument in its true proportions.—Helen 
Haines, Catholic World, January 15, 1915. .W.8 


The English Laboring Class and the anti-Jacobin War.—In 1870 the Constitu- 
tional Society was founded in London. At the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
Richard Price made a speech in praise of the Revolution, and on his motion, the 
society expressed its approval of the acts of the French National Assembly. Thomas 
Paine’s Rights of Man became very popular among the laboring classes, and the dra- 
matic deeds of the Parisians stirred their political interest. The London Correspond- 
ing Society, the majority of whose members were laborers, was founded in 1792. The 
news of the fall of the French monarchy electrified the society whose activity served 
as an example to the awakening revolutionary spirit in English democratic circles. 
When Engiand declared war on France, the propaganda of the society was checked 
on the one hand, but on the other hand it was given new impetus. But in May, 1794, 
the leaders were imprisoned and the society was soon after broken up. Thus was 
overthrown the first political movement of the English laboring classes, but the idea 
of a revolutionary movement on both sides of the Channel has remained in the memory 
of the London working-man, and in the alliance between England and France a strong 
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tendency may be seen to contemplate an international labor movement.—N. Riasa- 
nom, “‘ Die englische Arbeiterklasse und der Antijakobinerkrieg,”’ Neue Zeit, January 
I, 1915. J. W. H. 


The Russian Problem.—Social progress starts from countries with a well- 
differentiated seaboard and gradually extends to the more massive continental blocks. 
Eventually these blocks of hinterland may prove more fertile and rich in culture than 
the tracts which have assumed the initiative. The course of Russian political evolu- 
tion follows on parallel lines that of Russia’s western neighbors from personal rule 
toward constitutionalism. The first and greatest asset of Russia is its peasant democ- 
racy, but on the other hand there is a lamentable gap to be filled up as regards provi- 
sion for the poor. More important than economic and technical improvements is the 
requirement of popular education. A definite scheme has been worked out by which 
a network of schools will be organized and started in the course oi a few years. The 
future of Russia depends on the essentially peaceful process of democratic enlighten- 
ment and economic improvement. The rule of law and freedom must be substituted 
for the reign of arbitrary discretion. The people of Russia, and more especially the 
educated class, will revive in the atmosphere of the great reform movement and may 
yet astonish the world in peace as in war.—P. Vinogradoff, Yale Review, January, 1915. 

J. W.H. 


The Babies Who are Not.—There has been a remarkable drop since 1900 in the 
numbers and rate of infant mortality. New York City reduced the rate (deaths per 
1,000 births) from 150 to 102 in a decade. The great predisposing causes, however, 
are hardly touched. Continual breeding of mental defectives and the unfitness of girls 
in industry for motherhood are responsible for a large proportion of early deaths. 
These causes must be subjected to more social control—D. B. Armstrong, Forum, 
January, B. W. B. 


Dream Neurosis; a Dark Page in Social Reform.—Traumatische Neurose was 
first recognized in 1866 as a form of nervous hysteria due to railroad accidents. It was 
carefully investigated and finally accepted as a legitimate basis for compensation in 
the insurance laws. Of the goo,ooo pensioners in Germany, nly 8,700 cases are 
directly attributed to this cause, but it figured indirectly in many others. Recently, 
however, it has been discovered that in those cases financially cared for by a lump- 
sum payment from the government the patients recovered their health with wonderful 
rapidity. It was found on investigation that a wholesale system of shamming has 
existed, furthered by the custom of diagnosing this form of hysteria from objective 
symptoms. The findings of the investigator, Dr. Nageli, have been indorsed by con- 
ventions both of German and of Swiss nerve specialists. Needless to say, lump-sum 
settlement of insurance for this type of sickness has been discontinued. Dream 
neurosis as a separate malady has ceased to exist; it was the result of well-meant 
social relief abused by the laboring class. This is an instance in which the class 
struggle defeats its own end.—Dr. A. Beck, “ Die traumatische Neurose—ein schwarzes 
Blatt in der Geschichte der Sozialreform,” Monatschrift fiir christliche Sozialreform, 
September-October, 1914. B. W. B. 


Has the Church Collapsed? —The bornbardment of Rheims Cathedral has stirred 
feeling, not because it is the desecration of a sanctuary, but because it is the destruction 
of a work of art. This is profoundly significant of the collapse of the old idea of the 
church. The apostolic church was a reaction to the darkness of the Roman world. 
The essence of Roman power was outward authority, materialism; that of the Chris- 
tian is inner perception. Four vital steps toward Romanism brought the church toa 
denial of its own soul: (1) it denied the humanity of Jesus, following Roman customs 
of deification; (2) beginning with Peter, it adopted Roman organization; (3) through 
the work of Paul, it set up creeds corresponding to Roman law; (4) reviving pagan 
art, it adopted magnificence as a means of social control. No wonder the church has 
lost its power. After 1,800 years it is as easy for men to thrust bayonets into one 
another as it was in the heathen world.—E. D. Schoonmaker, Century, February, 1915. 

B. W. B. 
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Thrift and Its Possibilities.—Thrift implies sacrifice of the present to the future. 
It has two sides, saving and judicious expenditure. As the poor man pays relatively 
the highest prices for what he buys, 3,052 co-operative societies have been organized 
in England to remedy this. The Leeds Society in :912 had 47,000 members and sold 
£1,626,362 worth of goods. Trade unions are militant rather than thrift organiza- 
tions, but building societies and government-secured savings banks are increasingly 
important in conserving the savings of the poor.—E. Brobrook, Charity Organization 
Review, January, 1915. B. W. B. 


Cohabitation and Tuberculosis.—Tuberculosis is undoubtedly of human origin. 
It is little if at all transmitted to human beings by means of the milk or flesh of tuber- 
cular animals. The contagion is from one person to another and is by way of inhala- 
tion and not at all by way of the stomach. The tubercular contagion is due exclusively 
or almost exclusively to dry and powdered spittle. Transmission by liquid particles 
directly inhaled is, if not non-existent, at most very exceptional. The cough spreads 
tiny drops of infected liquid. These dry and later the virus is stirred by the move- 
ments and the brushing of clothing. The virus itself is very short-lived, but is being 
continually renewed by invalids who, because of ignorance, do not take proper pre- 
cautions. Experiments have shown that persons in the same room with the invalid 
are infected exclusively by inhalation of the dust particle suspended in the air they 
breathe. The density of the infected matter is of course greatest near the person, 
and so danger of infection is greatest to the members of the immediate family. Out- 
side of the house the virus is very quickly destroyed. In suppressing the spread of 
the disease the chief thing is to avoid carrying the virus and to observe proper pre- 
cautions in regard to cleanliness of person and clothing.—Maurice Letulle, “ Cohabi- 
tation et tuberculose,” Revue d’hygiéne et de police sanitaire, October, 1914. 
E. B. R. 


The Contagion of Transmissible Maladies.—The minute drops of moisture sus- 
pended at all times in the air space carry particles of organic matter and also the 
microscopic microbes which correspond to the most contagious diseases. In a drop of 
water chemically pure the life of a disease microbe is very short. The moisture drops 
in the air are never pure. They contain matter capable of nourishing the germs. 
Respired air, especially, not only contains the material to nourish the germs in sus- 
pension but directly favors their multiplication. The rapidity of the multiplication 
depends primarily on the temperature, the barometric pressure, and the conditions of 
the air. These micro-organisms breed in the neighborhood of a sick person and fill 
the air of aroom. There is thus constituted a dangerous zone in the neighborhood 
of the sick person. The ventilation practiced is generally not sufficient because of 
the room space that is not affected by the ventilating current. The impure air often 
forms eddies and side currents in the corners and along the walls and is not removed. 
It is localized in protected places. The danger zone is not, therefore, in the direction 
of the ventilating current of air. This explains why persons in a certain part of the 
room or apartment are more easily affected than those in other parts. Decreasing 
the temperature greatly diminishes the chances of contagion.—M. A. Trillat, “La 
Contagion des maladies transmissibles,’’ Revue d’hygiéne et de police sanitaire, Octo- 
ber, 1914. B. R. 


War and Catholic Doctrine.—In the Catholic doctrine war is considered a plague: 
all effort is directed toward the establishment and preservation of peace. But under the 
present conditions of life recourse to arms is sometimes necessary in order to attain 
the common good. It is a misunderstanding of Scripture to find in the Sermon on the 
Mount an absolute reprebation of war. But for a war to be a just war there must be 
presupposed a grave, notorious, and culpable violation of right. It is only when the 
adversary is guilty of a grave violation of the right against a country or a country’s 
allies and when war is the only way possible of obtaining just reparation, that it 
becomes a justifiable procedure. To be moral the war ought to make for a durable 
peace founded on order, justice, and right. Catholic doctrine excludes all conceptions 
of recourse to force of arms on any such grounds as expressed by the phrase ‘might 
makes right.” It forbids an appeal to arms to settle a judicial question as where the 
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political or commercial interests of nations are in conflict. But where there exists a 
scandal still worse than the horrors of war Catholic doctrine recognizes that to take 
up arms to redress that wrong is just and necessary. The only offensive wars—in 
the modern sense of the word offensive—that were encouraged by the church were the 
Crusades. They were to punish Islam for her injustices to the tomb of Christ and to 
the Christian populations of the Orient. War excites the most intense energy of a 
people. It arouses noble sentiments and stimulates to generous actions. It creates 
religious fervor and so creates an atmosphere where the work of God can be accom- 
plished with exceptional splendor. So it may bring about moral and social regenera- 
tion. War is divine when it avenges a wrong, when it carries a salutary chastisement, 
and where it ennobles and regenerates a nation.—Y ves de la Briére, “La Guerre et la 
doctrine catholique,” Etudes, October and November, 1914. E. B. R. 


The Struggle of Nations.—There are two factors that go to make the sirength of 
r.ations—the moral force of the individuals who comprise it and the aesthetic life which 
they are capable of living. From a political point of view great intellectual life 
weakens a nation because it lessens its power to resist attack. The ideal is for a nation 
to preserve a balance between the forces of will and of intellect. Their excess of 
attention to the intellectual life caused the fall of the Greeks. Among the modern 
nations Germany has well kept the balance between the two forces. Her position is 
weakened by internal enmity: the partition of Poland and the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine were political mistakes. France is strong in the homogeneity of her people 
and language and in her democratic form of government. She is also the richest 
country in the world and her colonies are so grouped as to be easy of protection. 
England’s great réle in international politics has been due to her insular position. The 
fact that her colonies are in all parts of the world makes their protection a matter of 
some difficulty. Sooner or later she will find it necessary to adopt a policy of obliga- 
tory military service. America from the point of view of physiography is inferior to 
the Continent of Europe. Socially she is unformed. Each of the European nations 
has been formed through struggles which have made each a particular society. In the 
case of America the population is made up of late arrivals from every country of 


Europe: they are not yet one people. America, too, has the negro element which in 
the long run will completely transform the character of her people. Also the elevation 
of Japan to the position of a first-rate naval power adds another factor of uncertainty 
to the future of the United States.—Arthur Bochard, “Les Luttes des nations,” Revue 
internationale de sociologie, December, 1914. E. B. 


The Teaching of the Gospels and the War.—Universalism is the social principle 
of the gospel. God is the father of humanity; therefore all men are brothers. The 
characteristic of evangelical love is the renouncing of individual or group privileges or 
desires, wherever they menace human society as a whole. The founder of Christianity 
did not recognize either his family or his nation: he belonged to the world. The early 
Christians were brothers in the true sense of the word, and they tried to spread uni- 
versal brotherhood over the world. Their principles did not allow them to carry 
arms, for war was contrary to the teachings of Jesus, but finally the church, as a 
measure of self-preservation, was obliged to cease insisting on its principles. When 
it became the official religion of the empire, many of its original ideals were lost and it 
absorbed certain of the old pagan ideas. The ancient gods who had fought for the 
aggrandizement of the Roman Empire changed into a deity called the Father of man- 
kind, who had precisely the same ambitions. The Christian church is a traitor to 
Jesus: the idea of God as father is retained, but he is the father of each separate nation, 
and not of the whole world. At the present time many are against war, but the 
majority believe that in fulfilling their civic duty they are fulfilling their duty as 
Christians, thus directly opposing the teachings of Jesus. Whoever takes part in war 
or admits its necessity is not a disciple of the God of the Gospels. The present war 
shows how far we have been driven away from his teachings. When the world is 
reorganized, may the spirit of Christianity pervade the new institutions, so that all 
social action may be inspired by the universalism of the Gospels.—Maurice Neeser, 
“La Morale évangélique et la guerre,”’ Revue de théologie et de philosophie, 7. 
1914. A. B. L. 
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The French Labor Movement during the War.—Before 1905 there was no unified 
Socialist party in France, there being a constant struggle between the trade unions 
and the syndicalists. At the outbreak of the war there had, however, been a recon- 
ciliation: the leaders of both factions had together issued a ‘‘ peace manifesto,” and 
several well-known union leaders had joined the party. The war has, in certain ways, 
accelerated the union, instead of destroying it. The unions have been crippled by the 
war, in so far as the members have been called to the colors, very few of them not 
being affected by the mobilization, and in the discontinuance of most of the Socialist 
papers. There is no direct agitation. So-called soupés communistes have been 
established to help those thrown out of work, and these meals also serve to give the 
laborers a feeling of unity and common interest that formerly was lacking. Before 
the war the relations between the unions and the government were rather strained, 
but when the leaders took the attitude that the defense of the country was a citizen’s 
highest duty, the relations became more friendly and now there is a considerable 
amount of co-operation which creates the hope that the opposition to the demands of 
the laboring classes will not be so strenuous after the war is over. A committee of 
union and party leaders now deals with all questions directly concerning the laboring 
men which arise as a result of the present crisis. It is probable that the Socialist party 
in France will not suffer from the effects of the war. The unions ought to gain in 
strength, for the sentiments between brothers in arms are likely to endure. The 
necessity of co-operation between the economic and political representation of the 
laboring classes is plain, and it will hardly end with the war, now that the work has 
once begun.—Josef Steiner, franzésische Arbeiterbewegung wahrend des Krieges,” 
Neue Zeit, December 18, 19146 


Christianity and the Ancient World.—At the time of Christ Judaism was syn- 
cretic, and Christianity, being an outgrowth of Judaism, naturally contained elements 
borrowed from other oriental religions. This may best be seen in the Revelation, 
which abounds in pagan notions, but also in many portions of the Gospels which are 
similar to pagan myths. Oriental syncretism had penetrated the Roman Empire and 
religion was no longer a civic duty, but a personal obligation. The Greek idea of 
seeking the highest good and development in this world gave way to the conception 
of existence as preparation to a happier life in the next. When Christianity came into 
agreement and conflict with these doctrines and religious conceptions, many of them 
were taken over, such as the doctrines of baptism and communion, which as they are 
found in the Epistles, differ greatly from the fundamental principles laid down by 
Christ. The language of the New Testament is the popular Greek of the day. Chris- 
tology was founded by Paul, who put into it his personal knowledge and experience, as 
well as what he had learned of the history and personality of Christ. This will show 
the influence on Christianity of the ancient world, its bizarre notions and mysterious 
rites. It shows the marvelous power of adaptation which is a characteristic of the 
Gospels. In spite of being weighted with various rites, rules, and dogmas, the Gospels 
have never ceased to solace the minds of those who approach them with reverence, 
for they are an account of the life of God, manifested in the life of a man, so that all 
human lives may receive divine life, justice, and love.—Louis Perriraz, ‘‘ Le Chris- 
tianisme et le monde ancien,” Revue de théologie et de philosophie, December, 1914. 

A. 


Catholic Religious Education after School Age.—The religious education of the 
Catholic church is not ended when the child leaves school. Its primary objects are 
the development of personality, of individual initiative, and of the social sense. The 
basis of the spiritual life is the maxim that salvation implies a constant and permanent 
co-operation between God and man. Too much thought on the subject of sin is dis- 
couraged. The teachers try to develop personality through the culture of the idea of 
responsibility, at the same time emphasizing the importance of humility. Indi- 
viduality in prayer is encouraged and a devotion to the mystic symbolism is awakened 
as much as possible. Cultivation of the social feeling begins with the teaching of the 
catechism and the Lord’s Prayer, emphasis being laid on the universality of God. 
Through prayer, self-mortification, or good works, each member of the earthly church 
may benefit someone in purgatory. Thus the Catholic mind is made to believe that it 
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may have the glory of helping God to pardon the unfortunate or of imitating Christ 
through suffering for another who may never know it. The young people are taught 
that each of their acts has a social consequence, and are taught to keep informed about 
these consequences, the aim being an awakening of interest in the rest of humanity, 
and the development of leaders for Catholic labor organizations. The system rests 
on the maxim of the co-operation of God and man, and on the dogma of the communion 
of saints.—Georges Gayau, “‘L’Education religieuse dans les ceuvres post-scolaires 
Catholiques,”’ Revue de théologie et de philosophie, December, 1914. A. B. L. 


State Maternity Insurance.—The question of maternity has received much atten- 
tion from hygienists, social reformers, and others who are trying to solve the problem 
of a falling birth-rate as well as to make the way easier for those women who must 
fulfil the duties of motherhood and wage-earning at the same time. One nation after 
another has been compelied to adopt maternity insurance laws. The working classes 
have felt the importance of the question for a long time. At present there are state 
maternity insurance laws in fourteen civilized countries, the systems operating through 
sick funds, particular maternity funds, or state pensions. The laws further differ as 
to sphere of action, financial basis, and time of payment of the insurance. Some 
grant insurance to all women citizens, some to those working for wages, others to a 
more restricted circle. The aid may be obligatory or voluntary. The principal 
burden of payment in some states falls upon the workers, in others upon employers. 
The time of payment varies (it is usually six or eight weeks); and the amount is 
generally from 50 per cent of the wages up—in Russia it may be equal to the total 
amount. In many respects the laws are wholly inadequate to answer the demands 
of the laboring class, so that they need to work with energy and indefatigability to 
secure the expansion and improvement of this form of state aid.—Alexandra Kollontay, 
“Staatliche Mutterschaftsversicherung,’’ Neue Zeit, December 18, 1914. 

M. G. B. 


The War and the Problem of Population.—We are living in the midst of the 
greatest war of all history. The German people, destined to play the leading rdéle 
and fighting for their national existence, are confident as to the outcome, although at 
first the numerical superiority of their opponents seemed threatening. The fact that 
Germany’s enemies can draw from inexhaustible sources while the German supply is 
practically limited, brings appreciation of the significance of population in national 
life. During recent years there has been a deplorable decrease in the rate of growth 
of population in Germany. The war will enhance this evil. Increase of population 
depends upon two factors—the birth-rate and the death-rate. The death-rate could 
be lowered by better living conditions, shorter hours of work, and decrease of sickness, 
epidemics, and infant mortality—especially among those born illegitimately. Increase 
of births could be affected by improved social and economic conditions. There is 
among certain classes a developing sense of responsibility for their posterity and an 
unwillingness to bring children into the world unless physical and cultural advantages 
are assured them. Financial considerations prevent many from marrying, restrict 
births with many who are married, and drive others to prostitution. The solution 
of the problem must be found in state aid for family support, alleviation of conditions 
whereby women must work for wage while fulfilling the duties of motherhood, and 
material decrease in the cost of educating children. The elemental impulse toward 
propagation is strong enough to prevent loss of population that may become a menace 
to national independence and civilization —Dr. Edward David, “Der Krieg und das 
Bevelkerungsproblem,” Neue Generation, November 14, 1914. M. G. B. 


Agriculture and War.—Much praise is due to Germany for the absence of any 
neglect of its agriculture during the war. Technical progress has been the aim. All 
means of increasing the productivity of agricultural labor have been used. At pres- 
ent, prisoners of war are busy with the cultivation of moor and heath lands. The 
military authorities permitted this against protest, owing to the large number of men 
and horses taken away by the war. Further to supply the need, drastic measures were 
adopted to force rural families to paid labor, war protection to be withdrawn upon their 
refusal to work. Agriculture has been amply supported by the agricultural parlia- 
ment and by the state. Automobile ploughs have been purchased for use where 
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sowing is possible in East Prussia, and provision has been made for further improve- 
ments there. The ranks of agricultural workers will be decimated by death in the 
war, and by removal to cities of those seeking more favorable conditions, so that 
fundamental reforms must be established in living conditions, wage, and labor relations 
to keep men onthe farms. After the war no doubt large-scale production in agriculture 
will assume new significance. The present need of men and horses urges it, and 
increased output will demonstrate its potency.—Karl Marchionini, “‘ Landwirtschaft 
und Krieg,”’ Neue Zeit, January 1, 1915. M. G. B. 


The Development of Russian Agriculture.—The development of Russian agricul- 
ture is of great significance in Europe today, because (1) Russia’s economic power 
depends principally upon the product of its fields, and (2) the condition of the country 
people is important to the European proletariat. Previous to 1900 there had been 
great decadence in productivity, and mo;t of the land was under the control of the 
small farmers. Owing to the low prices received for the crops large-scale production 
and general improvement schemes were not favored. The oppression of the land 
proletariat made him wish for the abolition of the large landholder. These conditions, 
however, have been completely changed by raised prices in the corn market and modi- 
fication of the agricultural policy of the Russian government. In the last ten years 
the growth of production has kept pace with the increase of population. Intensive 
cultivation has replaced the old systems, the purchase of agricultural implements and 
machines has advanced remarkably, and there has been a constant increase of capi- 
talistic production in farming. The formation of a special agricultural laboring class 
is probable. Small farms are diminishing, more technical knowledge of improved 
methods is used, and friction between the different classes of landholders has been 
lessened by the changes in the policy of the government. Russia, agriculturally as 
well as industrially, is a modern state; and consequently in this war evidences different 
characteristics from those shown in the war with Japan.—Jurij Larin, “Die Entwick- 
lung der russischen Landwirtschaft,” Neue Zeit, December 4, 1914. M. G. B. 


The Effects of the War upon Non-Christian Peoples.—Almost all non-Christian 
races have been dragged into the vortex of the European struggle. The Indians, 
Japanese, and Turks participate directly. China has had the fray carried to her 
doors. What are these races likely to think of Christianity now? To begin with, 
the war is due to the un-Christian element working in our civilization—the spirit of 
materialism contending with the spirit of Christianity. But this same spirit of 
materialism may be evidenced at work in Tokyo and Pekin as well as in Europe. 
Hence the East is in a position to interpret the Western situation. It should also be 
remembered that the non-Christian races are not swayed to any appreciable extent 
by pacifist ideals. To the Gurkha “all war is good; this war is heaven.” Further- 
more, the Eastern races are not so unsophisticated that they cannot appreciate the 
principles involved in the “‘scrap of paper.” The fidelity of non-Christian peoples to 
contract obligations is wellknown. ‘The faithfulness of the Gurkhas has been proved 
unto death over and over again’”’; and “any merchant who has lived in the East and 
has had regular dealings with Chinese traders will testify to their general probity and 
respect for contracts.”’ Again, it is difficult to estimate the influence which Western 
civilization has upon the non-Christian races. It cannot be said that China and 
Japan are accepting Christianity for the sake of Western social and political advan- 
tages apart from its religious and moral value.—Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham, Nine- 
teenth Century, January, 1915. R. D. McK. 


Emigration and State Aid.—The policy of the Motherland in refraining from 
active co-operation with the dominions oversea in regard to the question of emigration 
is fundamentally uneconomical and at the same time prejudicial to the best interests 
of the Empire as a whole. Part of the huge sums which are being ineffectually spent 
on charitable institutions might be infinitely better employed in furnishing aid to those 
who desire to emigrate to, and are much needed in, other parts of the Empire. Prob- 
ably the most efficient method to employ in establishing joint co-operation between 
the Motherland and the dominions oversea in regard to the question of emigration 
would be to institute a joint board of control “fully representative and possessing very 
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large if not plenary powers.”’ This board should sit permanently in London and have 
the direction of all assisted emigration. Due precaution should be taken that the 
emigrants assisted are of the sort that the dominions most require. The elementary 
side of their training might be given in the Homeland, the state providing farms for 
the purpose. However, that is a matter better left to the Joint Board to decide. 
Especially might large numbers of children who are at present under the direct care 
of the state be advantageously sent in their early years to the dominions oversea. 
Such action would not only be beneficial to the children themselves, but it would also 
supply a much-felt need in the dominions and at the same time relieve the pressure 
at home.—Sir Clement Klinloch-Cooke, M.P., Fortnightly Review, January, 1915. 
R. D. McK. 


Unemployment and the War.—-The war, although the chief cause, is not the only 
cause of the increased percentage of unemployment this year. Prior to the outbreak 
of hostilities trade was duller than usual. The returns given under the National 
Insurance act indicate a percentage of 4.7 of unemployed in the shipbuilding trades 
for July, 1914, as compared with 3 . 4 per cent for the same month the year before. Other 
trades show a corresponding increase in the percentage of unemployed before the war 
commenced. But except in the case of trades that were specially benefited by it, the 
war naturally made things a great deal worse. In trade unions alone, the percentage 
of unemployed increased from 2.8 at the end of July, to 7.1 at the end of August. 
The records in connection with unemployment insurance indicate a percentage of 6. 2 
of unemployed at the end uf August, 1914, in contrast with 3.1 per cent for the previous 
year. The paralysis given to industry by the sudden declaration of war began to wear 
off in September, October, and November. In the cotton trades, which were most 
seriously affected by the war, the percentage of unemployed jumped from 3.9 for 
July to 17.7 for August. But since that it has fallen to 14.5 for September, 9.2 for 
October, and 6.3 for November. The trade-union returns ‘also show a decrease ~ 
the percentage of unemployed for the three months in question of 4.2, 2.9, and 2 
respectively. This encouraging drop in the percentage of unemp!oyment for the hon 
autumn months is due (1) to the wise action of the war office in demanding that con- 


tractors should employ extra hands instead of working their employees overtime; 
(2) to the fact that a large portion of the surplus labor was drafted into “ Kitchener’s 
new army”; and (3) to the ability of our navy to establish beyond a doubt her com- 
plete control of the sea.—H. J. Jennings, Nineteenth Century, January, 1915. 

R. D. McK. 


Convict Labor on Country Roads.—The question of finding suitable employ ment 
for convicts is a harassing one. The contract convict labor system works injury to 
the competing honest laborer, and the “useless” labor, which is frequently resorted 
to, is fundamentally demoralizing to the persons engaged. But there is still a large 
field of productive labor, the products of which never find their way into the competing 
market. Millions of dollars are spent annually on the construction of state and 
national highways. Could not convict labor be advantageously engaged on these 
highways? The work would be productive and remunerative, both to the state and 
to the individual employed. E xperiments made in Fulton County, Georgia, in 
employing convicts upon road construction, justify the contention that the system 
is both practical and reformatory. Moreover, it is in harmony with the principles of 
organized labor.—George C. Warren, Municipal Engineering, January, 1915. 

R. D. McK. 


The Condition of the Wood Industry during the War.—At the outbreak of the 
war the wood industry was on the whole in a bad condition, because of the year-long 
crisis and the resulting stagnation of industries having largely a foreign market. The 
German Wood Workers’ Association’s report for the month of December, 1913, shows 
that of the total membership of 192,000, not less than 27,896 were without work, while 
for the year 1912, the number was only 13,125. Simultaneously with the outbreak of 
the war, the different branches of the wood industry restricted their activity. Some 
were compelled to close down altogether, while others reduced the number of working 
days, of working men, or of working hours. The activity in the two main branches 
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of this industry, the piano and furniture factories, whose products are chiefly marketed 
in Italy, France, and Great Britain, came almost to a standstill. The skilled work- 
men engaged in these trades are unable to find any work worthy of their skill, and 
refuse to do unskilled labor. The three branches that have remained active, the 
wagon factories, the dock-builders, and the basket-makers, owe their activity to the 
demand of the War Department for their products. The wood industry is further 
hampered in its activity by its difficulty in importing certain necessary kinds of wood. 
The Russian government, seeking to encourage the development of this industry, has 
imposed certain restrictions on the export of these necessary kinds of wood. Hence 
the unemployment problem in the wood industry cannot be solved by the industry 
itself. —U. Neumann, “Die Verhiltnisse in der Holzindustrie unter den Kriegseus- 


tand,” Neue Zeit, January 15, 1915. » &. J. 


Paupers i in Almshouses.—The Bureau of the Census has recently issued a special 
report on “‘Paupers in Almshouses,” based upon data collected at the census of 1910. 
In this report, which reproduces and amplifies the material contained in Bulletin No. 
120, issued some time ago, are given statistics relating to the age, sex, race or color, 
parentage, place of birth, marital condition, literacy, occupation prior to admission, 
fecundity of females, capacity for work, presence of mental or physical defects, legiti- 
macy of children, length of stay in institution, etc., for inmates of almshouses, with 
ratios, percentages, diagrams, and text discussion. Condensed data are given for 
each individual almshouse in the United States. 

Not the least interesting feature of the report is a comparison between the ratios 
of almshouse pauperism among natives and among immigrants of various nationalities. 

Those interested in this publication, which is a quarto volume of 141 pages, can 
obtain copies by addressing the Director of the Census, Washington, D.C. 


State Laws Relating to the Dependent Classes.—The Bureau of the Census has 
published a summary of the state laws relating to the dependent classes. 

This summary epitomizes and classifies for each state the laws governing the 
administrative and supervisory agencies dealing with the dependent classes; the laws 
relating to the conditions and methods of poor relief, institutional and outdoor; and 
the provision made for special classes—children, the sick, the blind, the deaf, the insane, 
the feeble-minded, the epileptic, the inebriate, and soldiers, sailors, and marines. It 
is not intended as a complete or authoritative digest, but as an outline of the more 
important features of the laws in force in the various states in the year 1913. 

Anyone desiring a copy of this publication can obtain it by addressing the Director 
of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


Necessity for a Revision of Our Criminal Procedure.—Our criminal procedure 
needs a radical change. The courts keep on citing authorities and precedents that 
hampered justice a hundred years ago. A trial is often a contest to see which side 
has the best lawyer. It is a game of chance and the technicalities are the points. 
The Supreme Court is the referee to decide which one has won on points. Reforma- 
tion of the defendant and his proper treatment is forgotten. A number of cases in 
the supreme courts of states have been reversed because of the omission of a word 
or even aletterina word. Let us wipe out these technicalities and get down to justice. 
We have been studying words and phrases, not treating these uniortunate criminals 
according to their needs. Our law should be so simple and plain that everyone could 
understand it. It is not the severity but the certainty of punishment that deters the 
criminal. We need to study the criminal as a doctor studies his patient. Our criminal 
law should be directed toward education, reformation, and segregation.—Eugene 
Lankford, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, March, I9gI5. W. I 


Classification and Definition of Crimes.—Statutory definition of offenses is a 
fundamental principle of criminal law policy. It may take the form of defining specific 
Offenses such as homicide. This has its weaknesses due to careless thinking, poor 
models, uncertainty of definition, vagueness, and the practical impossibility of com- 
pletely defining all types of offenses or of adequately distinguishing motives and phases 
of any crime. Again, statutory definition may be generic, as in the case of nuisance 
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and conspiracy. National codes differ greatly in these respects. The most satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem would seem to lie in the further expansion of the system 
of mitigating circumstances and of provisions for altering penalties. This should take 
the form of a careful elaboration of a complete system of relevant elements of crimi- 
nality, and a general provision that in adjudging specific offenses, they should in some 
way be taken into account. This is a problem for the solution of which the legislator 
must look to the trained criminologist.—Ernst Freund, Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, March, 1915. B. W. B. 


Progressive Evolution and the Origin of Species.—The organic theory of evolu- 
tion is now practically established, but, owing to the experimental methods of inves- 
tigation now employed, its subsidiary theories are still a field of controversy. The 
main point to be accounted for is that evolution has actually taken place. This can 
be demonstrated for man by the fact of an increasing fund of capital which he accu- 
mulates and the same explanation holds for lower species. Capacity to profit by 
experience by habitual and better adjustment to repeated stimuli accounts for this 
accumulation. Progressive evolution must follow as a necessary result of the law of 
accumulation of surplus energy in all cases where no counter force acts. This process 
is independent of natural selection. The existence of low types today may be explained 
by the retarding action of these counter forces. The line of progress for this theory 
may be demonstrated in the evolution of air-breathing vertebrates. The cell division 
of the Protozoon may be due to cell hunger, requiring active search for food, the cell 
group or colony to an excess of food supply. Somatic and germ cells then differentiate. 
The former die in the struggle for existence; the latter protected from that struggle, 
develop and persist. One generation gives to the next an environment practically 
the same as that of the parent, but a larger supply of energy and facility for adapta- 
tion. There results from this a recapitulation of ancestral environments in the devel- 
opment of later generations. For example, air-breathing vertebrates at one stage 
have gill slits, indicating development from water-breathing ancestors. This opens 
a field in adapting environments experimentally and offers an explanation of species 
opposed to the theory of crossing —A. Dendy, American Naturalist, March, tgt5. 
B. W. B. 


The Contagion of Hallucination.—In the study of the contagion of hallucination 
the fact must be taken into consideration that true cases occur only among those who 
are insane, or those whose minds are predisposed to insanity, and that there is always 
a danger of reporting as true cases of contagion those due to analogous predispositions 
or common causes. These considerations allow us to eliminate the numerous cases 
which have not been reported in sufficient detail, those in which the hallucination is 
mposed by the first case on the second, and those in whom the hallucinations represent 
the vielent emotion felt by the second case when living in close intimacy with the first. 
The study of twenty-six cases brings out the following: (1) cases where hallucinations 
are produced at intervals in subjects having the same or similar heredity or common 
environment; (2) cases of transitory delirium wrongly considered as self-suggestion; 
(3) cases of hallucination or insanity brought on by physical or emotional exhaustion, 
occasioned by systematic suggestion. Of these, the first and second cannot be classed 
as contagious, and their causes are to be found ‘either in a psychopathic defect caused 
by some moral disturbance or in communication of ideas and delirious representations, 
resulting in apparent similarity of morbid hallucinations. All false cases must be 
carefully eliminated so as to diminish the field until more careful analysis will show 
results.—G. Dumas, “‘La Contagion de la folie,” Revue Philosophique, January, 1915. 
A. 


dee 


The Spirit of France.—In spite of the memory of Alsace-Lorraine, in spite of 
constantly renewed menaces on the part of Germany, France has kept herself pro- 
foundly peaceful for a generation. Schools and universities and the most eloquent 
voices have preached the curse of war and the blessings of peace. Germany, on the 
other hand, has during this time made every military preparation. When the moment 
of conflict came the spirit of France awoke and enabled her, to the amazement of those 
who noted the contrast, to withstand the shock. The spirit of France has moved her 
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to place the welfare of humanity and the service of men above all things else. This 
spirit has inspired the councils of her diplomats and her dreams of peace; but not here 
only, for even in the midst of battles her sentiments of humanity have a place. This 
spirit, which may have been a weakness in times past, will presently be the greatest 
strength of France—in a time when all people, small and great, weak and strong, shall 
stand united in a great human concord.—A. Darlu, ““L’Ame de la France,” Revue 
politique et parlementaire, January 10, 1915. EB. E. E. 


Unlawful Motherhood.—In the United States comprehensive statistics on ille- 
gitimacy are lacking, but such as we have indicate that it is on the increase. Nor 
can we take comfort from the fact that its ratio is lower with us than in Europe, for 
illegitimacy, at home is not quite synonymous with illegitimacy abroad. The per- 
centage is observed to be a great deal higher in our cities than in rural communities, 
but too large a generalization from the figures is not fair to the former, since it is very 
common for women who find themselves in trouble to seek obscurity during the hour 
of shame by going to a city where they will not be known. An analysis of illegitimate 
white births in St. Louis during the years 1911 to 1913, inclusive, yielded the startling 
fact that one-half the mothers were non-residents. We must not forget, whatever 
data we may gather with respect to unlawful motherhood, that the condemned estate 
may be ‘‘a badge of comparative virtue”’ contrasted with the crime of abortion, the 
extent of which we can only estimate. Statistics which are available for certain por- 
tions of the United States indicate that nearly 60 per cent of the women who fall do 
so before they reach the age of twenty-one, and that the age of greatest frequency is 
eighteen years: animpressive commentary on the perils that surround budding woman- 
hood. Heretofore the ree have chiefly borne the burden of the stigma attached 
to illegal parenthood. A solution of the problem depends on bringing it home to the 
aggressive sex, and of making it costly and burdensome to the father, who has hitherto 
escaped the penalty.—George B. Mangold, The Forum, March, 1915. E. E. E. 


The German Woman-World in War.—The greatness of our times is shown by the 
way in which the war draws everything and everybody into its jurisdiction. When 
we speak of the German woman-world, we have in mind all of those German women 
whom these great times have placed in *e right position, who with the fine instincts 
and sensitive feelings of true women, have found where they are best able to serve their 
fatherland. The young German woman, not bound by the duties of a home, has 
found her task in caring for the sick and wounded; the wife and mother has found her 
highest and real mission in the war in protecting the hearth and home and caring for 
the children. All have found a place to serve through sacrifice of time, money, jewelry, 
and material comforts forthe soldiers. The German woman has recognized her call- 
ing, her inner mission in the war, praying and working, sacrificing and helping to build 
the destinies of the fatherland.—P. Wendland, “‘ Die deutsche Frauenwelt im Kriege,” 
Vierteliahrsschrift fiir innere Mission, January, 1915. i. Ae Je 


The Struggle against Intemperance a Cultural Problem.—Our interest here is 
to determine whether the general drink habit has any effect on the cultural and 
mechanical powers of the people as a whole, and whether and in what ways any such 
threatening danger may be successfully combated. The influence of alcohol is of 
such a nature that the finest and most tender parts of the brain are the first and the 
most easily destroyed. The greater activity, energy, and cheerfulness under the 
influence of alcohol is due to the paralyzing effect of the stimulant on the inhibitory 
centers. The reports of physicians in the German city schools show that 50 per cent 
of the school children are pale and deficient in red blood, 33 per cent show traces of 
glandular swelling, 50 per cent of the boys and from 52 per cent to 62 per cent of the 
girls have a weak constitution and muscular system. Not less than one-half of the 
young men from the city are unfit for military service. This is to a large extent due, 
directly or indirectly, to intemperance, resulting in the transmission of a weak con- 
stitution to the offspring, and from the waste of money that should provide proper 
care for the children. The commonness of the drink-habit has its origin in the view- 
points, the customs, and adjustments with which the entire society is interwoven, 
and must therefore be combated in every circle of society. The heart of our present- 
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day cultural problem is to recognize the need of a comprehensive, well-organized plan 

for training the volition—Konrat Weymann, “Die Bekimpfung des Alkoholmis- 

sbrauchs eine Kulturaufgabe,” Vierteliiahrsschrift fiir innere Mission, January, 1915. 
A.J 


The Changing Conception of Property.—In a primary sense property is a need. 
A tool, garment, or house is an extension of personality. A difference of opinion arises 
at the point where it is enlarged into a right to control irrespective of relation to per- 
sonality or use. We say that a man has a fundamental right to what he earns. This 
is true enough in primitive society, but in the present order of things it is not possible 
to state what anyone has earned. It is identified with what he is enabled by legal 
means to possess. Property is what a man legally possesses, but a man may possess 
what he has not earned. The legalizing at best is only a matter of social expediency. 
It holds only in so far as society has not discovered a means of successfully discrimi- 
nating between earned and unearned possessions. Actual possession is not sacred: 
it is a temporary tenure subject to modification when social insight has reached a 
point where it is able to discriminate. There are three reasons for justifying private 
property: it is necessary as an instrument to personality, it is justified as far as earned, 
and it is justified so far as society legally approves of it on grounds of expediency. 
Whenever property serves as an instrument to suppress or injure personality it loses 
its fundamental justification and has no right to exist. It does this when it is in excess 
of needs and when it is below the level of needs. Society has the right to alienate 
property, even earned property, unless it serves the true ends of personality. Access 
to property is justified not only on the ground that it is earned, but more fundamentally 
on the ground that it is needed. A tuberculous man has a fundamental need without 
adequate earning power. In absence of the earning power the presence of the need 
itself justifies the access to property right. The right of every fundamental life-need 
to fulfilment is coming to be recognized as absolute, and the social order is condemned 
when it permits a single such need to go unrealized.—Harry Allen Overstreet, Jnier- 
national Journal of Ethics, January, 1915. E. B. R. 


German Culture and the War of 1914.—Culture is that which elevates a man 
above the animals: it refines the morals, makes the sentiments more delicate, fosters 
the arts, and introduces politeness into the social relations. In so far as we are able 
to put a precise idea into the expression ‘‘German culture” the war of 1914 is not 
necessary to its defense. It is very difficult to know the precise state of mind in a 
country not our own, but we may be quite certain that the necessity of the war in 
order to protect the culture of Germany is a myth invented in lieu of the true cause. 
This is shown, for example, in the official note of July 3, 1913, on the state of public 
opinion in Germany. The reality behind the myth of defending German culture in 
1914 is the Prussian royalty. The Hohenzollerns not only possess material strength 
but presume to have moral authority as well. The incredibly crude doctrine which 
would identify the state with the person of the prince and grant to him the right to 
use or abuse the riches of his subjects as an inherent natural right is precisely the 
doctrine that is dominant in the present-day German constitution and gives to the 
war of 1914 its true character. This doctrine is the negation of all philosophy which 
invokes reason and justice. It is the materialistic apology of force—of mediaeval 
feudalism—trelieved by an eloquent use of Christian phraseology. The idea of the 
emperor is closely associated with the idea of God and divine providence. The idea 
of culture is modeled on the conduct of the soldier. They are the flower of the cuiture. 
They swear fidelity to the person of tie emperor. Victory is the gift of God and they 
will be absolved of any crime. In last analysis German culture is the claim of right 
for a German and the denial of right to other men. This is quite opposed to the 
French idea of human culture. It is contrary to the French instincts and tradition 
to make patriotism synonymous with hate.-—Léon Brunschvicg, ‘‘La Culture alle- 
mande et la guerre de 1914,” La Paix par le droit, January, 1915. E. B. R. 


Social Organization and Peace.—There are two rival theories as to the conditions 
which must exist if there is to be permanent harmonious organization. The theory 
held by the economists is thar of enlightened self-interest; the theory of the sociolo- 
gists is that of likeness and sympathy. The historical forms of the utility type have 
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differed widely in stability and harmony. In very few has the broader aspect of 
utility been appreciated by the co-operating members. Force or reward has usually 
been necessary to gain the co-operation of persons outside the limited group of organ- 
izers. The largest, and relatively the most harmonious forms of organization have 
been the great modern nations whose inhabitants are esseniially alike. It is probable 
that nationality will long exist on the basis of sympathy. Organization on the basis 
of force and of reward will also persist in certain countries. Where these are super- 
imposed on nationality international harmony will be preserved only when it is in the 
interest of the organizing class of such nations. The fundamental thing that will ulti- 
mately lead to permanent international peace is the producing of enough likeness among 
all peoples that there may be organization based on sympathy. When this is so there 
will be like response to similar stimuli. It is desirable to create like-mindedness of 
peoples on a plane above race, religion, language, and customs, and to create an 
organization responsible to the peoples back of the national governments. This 
would base action on sympathy resulting from like-mindedness and on ‘‘the demo- 
cratic-control-expert-executive form of the utility type.”’ To this end there should 
be established a world-consular staff partially to replace the present national consular 
services, a world-conservation investigation commission, a central bureau of human 
betterment projects, a permanent world-commission on international migration, a 
world-publicity service to produce like-mindedness and other similar projects. A 
beginning should be made toward world-organization at the close of the present war.— 
A. A. Tenney, Political Science Quarterly, March, 1915. E. B. R. 


Graded Social Service for the Sunday School.—The dominating aim of social 
service is the socializing process. Every agency that facilitates sympathy gives 
vividness to social imagination, and fosters co-operative endeavor, performs a socializ- 
ing function. The purpose of social service in the Sunday school is to socialize the 
young people. This is done by promoting genuine personal relation with other 
groups. Several dangers beset social service, namely, (1) its very popularity; (2) the 
activities incidental to social service can easily become the end in themselves; (3) the 
pauperization of the poor; (4) it may fail of its highest efficiency; (5) the develop- 
ment of a patronizing spirit in the social worker. Types of social service for Sunday 
schools are: friendly visits and entertainment, casual rendering of relief, seasonal 
relief, and organized and graded service. This organized work may take the form of 
the school working as a unit or of graded assignment to the various groups in the 
Sunday school. A suggested curriculum includes service for needy children, unfor- 
tunate families, aged people, and special occasions. Social service for the Sunday 
school is worth while because of its objective and reflex influence—W. N. Hutchins, 
Biblical World, August 1914. E. T. H. 


Movements of Negro Population—When in 1790 the first census was taken, 
the negroes constituted 19.3 per cent of the entire population, but according to the 
census of 1910, they constitute only 10.7 per cent of the American people. This 
shows that in the country as a whole the whites are increasing relatively faster than the 
blacks. The census of rg1o also shows that the negro population is tending toward 
dispersion throughout the country, and there has been a considerable movement of 
negroes during the decade, northward across the Mason and Dixon line and the Ohio 
River. Nowadays in the South, wherever industrial centers are developing or cities 
are gaining in population, the whites are in the majority, or soon will be. The really 
important revelation of the census of 1910 is that negro preponderance is not great 
enough in itself in the South to prevent an increase of the white population. In the 
most Southerly group of states the whites are increasing much faster than the blacks. 
However in the country as a whoie, the negroes are increasing in numbers.—I. C. Rose, 
American Economic Review, June, 1914. B. N. D. 


Socializing the College Curriculum.—The characteristic of the present age is its 
lack of respect for mere tradition; and this is very apparent in the field of education. 
Thirty-five years ago, science was competing for recognition in our college courses 
on terms of equality with the ancient classics, history, and philosophy. Now the 
sciences are secure in their position. Soon after this the “elective system” was 
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introduced into the college curriculum. These revolutionary changes are in the 
direction of their socialization. And this socialization is to be brought about by a 
succession of compromises between the conservative and the progressive elements 
of college faculties. As the ideal at the present age is efficiency, the colleges must 
have greater efficiency, industrial, intellectual, and moral, which are parts of social 
efficiency. Efficiency must be the measure of evaluation of culture. The college 
atmosphere is becoming socialized and likewise the college curriculum. The scholastic 
is giving way to the practical, the efficient. The college professors are responding 
to the new demands, and the college is more and more “‘of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.” —L. G. Weld, Religious Education, August, 1914. B. N. D. 


The College and the New Social Order.—The meaning of the new social order is 
not clear. If it means the pulling down of all the institutions of society, an introduc- 
tion of a dead level of equality of condition, of character, of ambition, the abolition 
of all human inequality by legislation and the paralysis of human progress that must 
follow it—then true religion and the exaltation of college education demand a fight 
against such dangerous doctrines. But if the new social order means a society 
improved by brotherly love, by helping along in the industrial race, and a stirring in 
the souls of men of a stronger spirit of service to the state and all the people, then 
such social order should command the heartfelt approval of every lover of his kind. 
The new social order must conform to natural economic law and be consistent with the 
possibilities and the frailties of human nature and their practical betterment. In 
considering any new social order we must give attention to the improvement of the 
individual. And in the elevation of the individual religion, character and clear 
thinking are the highest instrumentalities—William Howard Taft, Religious Educa- 
tion, August, 1914. .N. D. 


The Struggle against Unempioyment.—The unemployment problem in America 
is to make people feel that there is such a problem. The first thing necessary is a 
record of every man who applies for work in order that the public may know the 
extent of unemployment. The next thing is to develop efficient local, state, and 
federal employment agencies. Another thing needful is that contracts be spread over 
ten-year periods. Then should be provided insurance against sickness, accident, 
old age, and unemployment. When everyone is paying into an unemployment 
insurance fund it will not be sufficient for the “captains of industry” to bring together 
men and raw materials so as merely to make money, but to plan to develop manhood 
as well.—Charles Richmond Henderson, American Labor Legislative Review. May, 1914. 

B. R. 


The Literature of Scientific Management.—The literature of scientific manage- 
ment is of six classes dealing with: (1) the theory of scientific “yam like 
Taylor’s Shop ns, and Principles of Scientific Management, H. L. Grant’s 
articles on a “bonus plan,” the 1912 hearings before the a Committee on Shop 
Management, L. R. Brandeis on the Eastern Rate Case; (2) descriptions of practical 
operation by managers in various industries; (3) scientific eden pe as urged upon 
railroads by Mr. Emerson and Mr. Brandeis before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; (4) detailed methods; (5) scientific management and the human factor, 
treated by Professor Miinsterberg in Psychology and Industrial Efficiency, by the 
Russell Sage volume on Fatigue and Industry, and by W. C. Redfield, in the Atlantic 
Monthly; (6) scientific management and organized labor.—C. Bertrand Thompson, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1914. R. B. 


The English Method of Dealing with the Unemployed.—The close of the Boer 
war forced the government to some sort of action. The first measures were the usual 
palliative ones, but in 1909 the government passed an act creating a chain of connected, 
free public-employment bureaus. Government insurance against unemployment was 
adopted in 1911. The act introduced the Ghent system of government subsidized 
unemployment insurance through labor organizations, and a national government- 
administered system of unemployment insurance. Seven great trades were chosen 
as a first experiment and unemployment insurance was made compulsory. The 
premium, five pence a week, is paid, one-half by the employer and one-half by the 
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employee. The government adds an amount equal to one-third of this. The worker 
is entitled, after the lapse of one week of unemployment, to benefits from the national 
insurance fund amounting to seven shillings a week. A man of sixty years, after ten 
years of insurance and the payment of 500 weekly contributions, may claim a refund 
of all he has paid in, less what he may have taken out during periods of unemploy- 
ment, with compound interest at the rate of 2} per cent. Employers who keep their 
employees at work continuously for the year get a refund of one-third their contribu- 
tion. During the time the system has been in operation, since January 15, 1913, it 
has been highly successful—Henry R. Seager, American Labor Legislative Review, 
May, 1914. E. B. R. 


The Struggle over the Payment of Labor in Australia and America.—Organized 
labor is weakest in the United States and strongest in Australia. It controlled the 
Australian government in 1910 and forced wages upon a time basis whereas wages in 
America are maintained by capitalists or,the basis of output. Between these extremes 
lies the contest between capital and labor. The packing industry in Chicago illustrates 
the American capitalistic tendency to “speeding up,” securing output by exploiting 
the strongest and best laborers. Sweatshop work is the offshot of this system of pay- 
ing for labor-output rather than labor-time. The writer discusses, also, the relation 
to this struggle of “‘Ca Canny,” the socialistic labor policy, the minimum wage, and 
opposition to the introduction of machinery.—Dr. Junghann, Zeit. f. d. g. Staatswissen- 
schaft, Heft. 3, 1914. R. B. 


The Influence of the Passing of the Public Lands.—The old free land policy in 
United States—good in its day—is now superseded by an era of dear lands. This 
explains in part diminishing returns on land investment, high prices of food, and the 
necessity of conservation replacing exploitation. It makes monopoly more dangerous, 
industrial education more essential. Historically the free lands of the West made 
possible our distinctive American characteristics—an overconfident individualism, 
wastefulness, disregard for law, panics, corrupt government, and at the same time a 
high degree of political and social equality. Whether that equality can be retained 
is the present problem. - Increasing specialization tends to social stratification. We 
are working with political democracy to secure social and industrial democracy, but 
through improving corditions within one’s class rather than rising out of the class 
as heretofore —William J. Trimble, Atlantic Monthly, June, 1914. R. 


The New Civilization: America at the Forge.—Robust democracy is the spinal 
column of the new civilization in America. ‘To amass and to hoard is a modern sin.” 
The enthusiasm among the laborers for leaders like ‘‘ Mother Jones” shows a new 
impulse toward the exaltation of service. Woman’s influence is felt in America in an 
evolution of the idea of woman’s place, in an improvement in the schools and courts. 
She is working out the problem of her economic independence of man. The humani- 
zation of law is becoming an enlargement of the true spirit of the home. Woman’s 
vote is only a small part in the new civilization. The principal necessity, so far as 
woman is concerned, is her economic independence of man.—Mrs. Havelock Ellis, 
Craftsman, July, 1914. 


Distributing the Damages Caused by War.—In all times a state of war has caused 
a considerable amount of injury—murders, fires, destruction of all sorts—to non- 
combatants. Today the damages are greater than ever before, and the end aimed at 
by the present national committee is the repayment of the whole damage caused by 
the war. The first step of this sort was that taken by the law of the Legislative 
Assembly in 1792-93. The idea of the framers of this measure was that while a war 
is to conserve the liberty and independence of the people and that all citizens may be 
called upon to sacrifice life and fortune, the state also should protect the citizens. 
In case of invasion where some lose part or all of their property, the loss should not 
fall upon them alone but should be more evenly distributed over the whole of society 
by the state reimbursing the individual loser for a part, at least, of his loss. Napoleon 
had created a fund to provide for the victims of the invasion in 1814. But his work 
was swept away by the return of Louis XVIII. In 1807 came the defense of indemnity 
in the name of national solidarity. The damages are the result of war; the war is a 
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national affair; so the nation should bear the damage, though a large part of it was 
not touched by the invasion. But the enormous financial consequence of the state 
bearing the whole of the damage, and the charge that such an idea was communism 
kept the Assembly from voting the entire indemnity. The Germans, thanks to the 
indemnity which the French had to pay them, partially repaid their own victims of 
the war.—R. Mauduit, “La Répartition des dommages causés par la gue _ Revue 
politique et parlementaire, February, 1915. . BR, 


The Industrial Unrest from Labor’s Standpoint.—The writer defends English 
organized labor against the “‘Tyranny of Labor.”” The immediate issue of the justice 
of deporting trade-union leaders from South Africa raises the whole question of labor 
demands in England. Using the railways and the coal trade 4s illustrations, the 
writer charges the increase in railroad accidents directly to “speeding up” against 
which employees are so “‘tyrannically’’ protesting, and cites the 170,000 injuries a 
year in British mines as ample justification for a strike in midwinter if necessary. 
The Leeds and Norfolk strikes and the standard of living reports of the Somerset 
society are also put in evidence. The article closes with a review of the growing 
prosperity of English trade to refute the charge of the ill effects of so- called labor 
domination.—Frank Smith, Fortnightly Review, May, 1914. R. B. 


The Religious Revival in the Labor Movement.—Influcnces have been at work 
in the labor movement making for a religious revival such as democracy has never 
known since it became organized. In the past, great democratic leaders turned 
against Christianity because the church as a body failed to champion the cause of the 
weak and oppressed and because it stood for individualism in religion. The spirit of 
Christianity is finding expression among the working classes in new forms. The most 
significant is the brotherhood movement which today numbers 550,000 members. 
There are sisterhoods connected with it, and many of the ordinary brotherhoods are 
open to all. The adult school movement, numbering some 100,000 members, is 
another great modern religious influence among the working classes. Sunday morn- 
ing gatherings are held at some 2,000 centers throughout the country. The Salvation 
Army attracts because it gives a way of life and not a creed. So we find the labor 
movement sweeping by the churches and ignoring them, working out its own stupen- 
dous problems, regardless of their aid, reviving Christianity among the working classes 
by its great ministries of laymen somewhat in the spirit of the early Christians. The 
labor movement is making for Christian life while remaining apart from church life. 
The new evangel of labor has set men free from the dead hand of church tradition and 
the arrogance of priestly claims. It awoke mankind to new life with the knowiedge 
that redemption came, not by church organization, but by direct fellowship in Christ.— 
George Haw, Hibbert Journal, January, 1915. J. W. H. 


Sexual questions in Time of War.—New problems and tasks for sexual science 
are presented by this war which we hope will help to lay more definite foundations 
for our science. There is a growing unity of opinion that the fundamental principles 
of sexual-science investigation must be on the lines of the biological, natural-science 
method. There are obviously varied changes in all phases of sexual life, since the war 
began. Marriages are contracted with love rather than policy as the actuating 
motive. The unions of war times may prove stronger and more harmonious than 
those of times of peace, judging from the marriages made during the war of 1870-71 
Not so pleasant is the prospect of those temporary alliances made out of wedlock. 
Furthermore, the questions of prostitution and sexual diseases are of particular sig- 
nificance. In addition to the bodily ailments brought on in times of war is the 
growing prevalence of psychical disturbances and nervous disorders. There is also 
the problem of homosexualism, not only among those taking part in the war but 
among others, since the natural tendency of persons so afflicted, to wander, is furthered 
by the existence of war. Both men and women are found guilty of transvestiture, a 
nervous abnormality useful in fulfilling the office of spy. Problems of social hygiene 
are greater than ever. The psychiatrists can, and should, prevent abnormal persons 
being drawn into service, thereby decreasing the prevalence and spread of certain 
sexual perversions. The scientists should further discover how to affect the birth of 
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men to replace those lost in war. We conclude with the hope that this fearful strife 
may prove a fundamentally refining force, freeing us from all prejudice and leaving 
us able to work in peace on the problems of sexual science, with German earnestness, 
honesty, and clarity of perception—Dr. E. Burchard, “‘Sexuelle Fragen zur Kriegs- 
zeit,’ Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, January, 1915. M. G. 


Effects of the Idea of Religious Salvation from the Sociological Point of View.— 
The most practical and at the same time the most essential religious sentiment to man 
is the idea of salvation. It has to do both with this life and the life beyond the tomb. 
Salvation is always one of the culminating points of religion. It is the strongest 
stimulus to the practice of virtue, in spite of the pretense that morality is sought for 
its own sake. To work out one’s salvation is a common expression with diverse 
theologies. Of course this is not the only stimulus to doing good. There exist some 
general motives which are higher. The idea of salvation has two distinct phases: the 
hope of happiness, and the existence of suffering. The last has been the more active, 
especially in the Middle Ages. Some religions hold out only moderate suffering of 
short duration, and promise much happiness, while others threaten with terrible tor- 
ments, intense and of long duration. Without the idea of salvation, the exercise of 
virtue is indeed possible, but difficult. There are two sorts of men; those who do not 
need any such spur, and those who do; and the latter class is more numerous. [If all 
men believed that death ended all, morality would inevitably suffer. —Raoul de la 
Grasserie, ‘‘ Des effets de l’idée du salut religieux au point de vue sociologique,” J vue 
internationale de sociologie, January, 1915. J. W. H. 
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of Negro Minstrelsy. Scribner’s 
57:754-00. June 

Maunier, René. Les Idées sociologiques 
d’un philosophe arabe au XIV. siécle. 
Rev. int. sociol. 23:142-54, March 


The Justification of Pun- 
Int. Jour. Ethics 25: 346-60, 


Sexualphysiologie und 
Sex. 
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McIntire, Charles. Rigidity of the Cur- 
riculum an Obstacle to the Progress 
of Medical Education. Jour. Sociol. 
Med. 16:4-17, Feb. ’15. 

McManis, J. T. Vocational Training 
in Chicago Schools. Sch. Rev. 23: 
145-58, March ’15. 

Mead, G. H. Psychological Basis of 
Internationalism. Survey 33:604-7, 
March 6, ’15. 

Mecklin, John M. “Billy” Sunday and 
Institutional Christianity. Standard 
1: 227-30, Apr. ’I5. 

Meuriot, M. Paul. La Population d’ori- 
gine allemande en Alsace-Lorraine. 
Jour. Société de stat. de Paris 56:93- 
96, Apr. 

Murray, Gilbert. Herd Instinct and the 
War. Atl. Mo. 115:830-40, June ’15. 

Myers, Gustavus. The Real Causes of 
Industrial Accidents. Am. Federa- 
tionist 22:347-51, May ’15. 

Myers, J. L. The Causes of the Rise 
and Fall in the Population of the 
Ancient World. Eugenics Rev. 7:15- 
45, Apr. 

Nearing, Scott. The Adequacy of 
American Wages. Am. Acad. Pol. 
Soc. Sci. Ann. 59:111-23, May ’15. 

Nearing, Scott. Wages and Salaries in 
Organized Industries. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
86:478-503, May ’15. 

Nettleship, Edward. The Marriage of 
Kin. Jour. Heredity 6:257-61, June 

Neumann, Henry. 
the Civil War. 
Apr. 

Noorden, Earl. Hygienische Betrach- 
ungen iiber Volksernihrung im Kriege. 
Deutsche Rev. 40:64-83, Apr. ’15. 

Notzel, Karl. Aus dem russischen In- 
dustrieleben. Preuss. Jahrb. 160: 271- 
93, May ’15. 

Nussbaum, H. Chr. Wie kénnen wir 
wihrend der Kriegszeit Ersparnisse 
machen? Die Umschau 19:181-84, 
March 

Odell, Joseph H. 
Revivalism. Atl. 
May 

Olsen, Harry. The Psychopathic Labo- 
ratory Idea. Am. Inst. Crim. Law 
Jour. 6: 59-64, May ’15s. 

Otis, Margaret. Imbecility from a 
Respectable Family. Psych. Clinic 
9:44-51, Apr. ’15. 

Overstreet, Harry Allen. Conventional 
Economics and a Human Valuation. 
Jour. Phil. Psych. Sci. Methods 12: 
281-91, May ’15. 


Half a Century since 
Standard 1:217-18, 


The Mechanics of 
Mo. 115:583-92, 
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Overstreet, Harry Allen. Philosophy 
and the New Justice. Int. Jour. 
Ethics 25:277-92, Apr. ’15. 

Overstreet, Harry A. Moral Limitations 
of the Home. Standard 1: 230-35, 
Apr. ’15. 

Pannier, Jacques. Le Ministére pas- 
toral pendant la guerre. Rev. chré- 
tienne 62:1-19, Jan.—Apr. 

Parthier, Chefmathematiker. Das 
Equivalenzprinzip in sozialen 
Pensionversicherung. Z. f. d. ges. 
Versichungswiss. 15:200-252, March 

Paterson, Arthur. The Problem of the 
Discharged Soldier. 19th Cent. 77: 
1029-40, May ’15s. 

Patterson, E.M. Theories Advanced in 
Explanation ef Economic Crises. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci. Ann. 59:133-48, 
May ’Is. 

Paulsen, Dr. Jens. Der Schutz der 
Starken. Eine neue Auigabe der 
sozialen Fiirsorge. Die Umschau 19: 
61-64, Feb. 27, ’15. 

Peabody, F. G. Religious Education 
of an American Child. Relig. Ed. 
10:107-14, Apr. ’15. 

Pirkner, Dr. E. H. F. Was Frauen 
wissen sollen. Etwas iiber die Un- 
zuverlassigkeitderge braiuchlichenanti- 
konzeptionellen Mittel. Z. f. Sexual- 
wiss. 1:442-50, March ’14. 

Prothiére, Eugéne. La Surmortalité 
dans le Rhone. Arch. d’anthrop. 
crim. 29:705-17, Oct.—Nov. ’14. 

Redfield, C. L. Great Men and How 
They Are Produced. Jour. Heredity 
6:249-50, June 

Reitzel, Charles Ervin. Industrial Out- 
put and Social Efficiency. Am. Acad. 
Pol. Soc. Sci. Ann. 59:125-32, May 

Repplier. Agnes. Women and War. 
Atl. Mo. 115:577-84, May ’15. 

Reynolds, James B. Recent Progress in 
Social Hygiene in Europe. Soc. Hyg. 
1:165-82, March ’15. 

Riadanoff, N. Zur Stellungnahme von 
Marx und Engels wiahrend des deutsch- 
franzisischen Krieges. N. Generation 
33:161-71, May 7, ’15. 

Roberts, Albert E. The Dynamic Force 
of Country Work. Rural Manhood 
6:255-57, June ’15. 

Robinson, Louis N. The Solution of the 
Jail Problem. Am. Inst. Crim. Law 
Jour. 6: 101-3, May 


Rohleder, Hermann. Der heutige Stand 
der Eugenik. Z. f. Sexualwiss. 2:17- 
28, Apr. ’15. 

Rose, Anton Heinrich. Die arbeitslose 
Frau. Die Umschau 19: 284-86, Apr. 


10, "15. 

Russell, Phillips. Billy Sunday as a 
Social Symptom. New Rev. 3: 36-37, 
May ’Is. 

Ryan, John A. Codperation a Partial 
Solvent of Capitalism. Cath. World 
101:157-06, May ’15s. 

Sanville, F. S. Unemployment under 
Lock and Key. Survey 34:84-86, 
Apr. 24, ’15. 

Schippell, Max. Friedensgeldanken in 
der Sozialdemokratie. Sozialist. Mh. 
21:330-35, Apr. 15, "15. 

Scholz, Dr. Heinrich. Eine neue Theorie 
der Religion. Preuss. Jahrb. 160: 191- 
217, May ’Is. 

Schoonmaker, Edwin Davis. The 
Moral Failure of “Efficiency.”’ Cen- 
tury 90:187-92, June 

Sellheim, Dr. Hugo. Volkskraft und 
Frauenkraft. Die Umschau 19: 261- 
63, Apr. 3, ’15. 

Severing, Karl. Arbeitsgemeinschaften 
im Krieg und im Frieden. Sozialist. 
Mh. 21:402-6, Apr. 29, ’15. 

Shodwell, Dr. Arthur. German Hate: 
Its Cause and Meaning. roth Cent. 
77:987-1003, May ’15s. 

Shanahan, Edmund T. Evolution and 
Progress. Cath. World 101: 289-302, 
June ’15. 

Small, H. C. New Church Psychology. 
New Ch. Rev. 22:189-98, Apr. ’15. 
Snow, E. C. Magnitude of the Popula- 
tion of England and Wales Available 
for Emigration. Jour. Roy. Stat. Soc. 

78: 238-80, March ’15. 

Snow, F.H. The Mind of the Russians. 
Westm. Rev. 26:555-65, June ’I5. 
Spargo, John. Socialism as a Cure for 
Unemployment. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. 

Sci. Ann. 59:157-64, May ’15s. 

Stahr, Charles P. Eugenics. Ref. Ch. 
Rev. 29:198-230, Apr. ’15. 

Stawell, Melian F. Patriotism and 
Humanity. Int Jour. Ethics 25: 292- 
307, Apr. 

Stier-Somolo, Fritz. Die Krankenver- 
sicherung wahrend des Krieges und das 
Eingriefen des Reichs auch in Friedens- 
zeiten. Z.f.d. ges. Versicherungswiss. 
15:173-99, March 

Sticker, Dr. Helene. Zehn Jahre Mutter- 
schutz. N. Generation 11:62-77, 
March ’15s. 
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Stone, A. A. The 
System of the Southern States. 
Hist. Rev. 20:557-65, Apr. ’15. 

Stoutemyer, J. H. Religion and Race 
Education. Jour. Relig. Psych. 7: 
273-325, Apr. ’15. 

Strahl, R. Das Nationalititsprinzip und 
die natiirlichen Grenzen des Staates. 
Grenzboten 74:129-38, May 5, 

Strauss, Dr. H. Kriegsernihrung und 
Krankendiaét. Die Umschau 19:273- 
74, Apr. 3, 

Strauss, Paul. La Guerre et les lois 
sociales. La rev. philanthrop. 36:89- 
102, Apr. ’I5. 

Swift, F. H. Paradox of German Uni- 
versity and Military Ideals. Ed. Rev. 
49: 266-84, March ’15s. 

Taft, Jessie. The Woman Movement 
and the Large: Social Situation. 
Int. Jour. Ethics 25: 328-46, Apr. ’15. 

Thompson, J. A. Eugenics and the War. 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 86:417-27, May ’15. 

Thomson, J. A. Eugenics and War. 
Eugenics Rev. 7:1-14, Apr. ’15. 

Thot, Landislaus von. Die Positivis- 
tische Strafrechtsschule. Arch. krim. 
Anthrop. 62:1-65, Apr. 23, ’15. 

Van Deventer, John H. The Ultimate 
Type of Management. Engineering 
Mag. 49:372-04, June 

Vaughn, A. P. Freeing Slaves in 
Twentieth Century America. Record 
of Christian Work 34: 280-83, May ’15. 
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Vogt, Paul L. Rural Morality. Soc. 
Hyg. 1:207-19, March ’t1s. 

Walsh, Frank P. Low Wages and the 
Low Wage Environment. Am. Acad. 
Pol. Soc. Sci. Ann. 59: 104-11, May ’15. 

Werthauer, Dr. Uber Sittlichkeitsver- 
brechen. Z. f. Sexualwiss. 2:1-16, 
Apr. ’15. 

Weston, N. J. Hull House Boys’ De- 
partment. Work with Boys 15:165- 
70, May ’Is. 

Wexberg, Dr. E. Die Uberschatzung der 
Sexualitat. Z. f. Sexualwiss.1: 450-63, 
March ’15. 

Wichgraf, F. 
Lagarettzuge. 
30, Apr. 24, ’I5. 

Williams, Charles D. The Rights of the 
Child. Relig. Ed. 10:123-35, Apr.’15. 

Winning, August. Die Kolonieen und 
die Arbeiter. Sozialist. Mh. 21:217- 
24, March 18, ‘15. 

Winslow, H. Community Defense of 
National Vitality. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
86: 379-24, Apr. ’I5. 

Winslow, C.-E. A. Standards of Venti- 
lation in the Light of Recent Research. 
Science 41:625-32, Apr. ’15. 

Witmer, Lightner. The Relation of 
Intelligence of Efficiency. Psych. 
Clinic 9:61-87, May ’15. 

Wood, Irving F. The Survey of Progress 

in Religious and Moral Education. 

Relig. Ed. 10: 114-23, Apr. ’15. 
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